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THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 


Muar part of the President’s message which 


relates to Cuba, left the question of recognizing 
the in lependence, or even the belligerency, of 


the revolutionists precis ily where the Executive 


was understood to desire to leave it last spring, 


that is to say, in suspension With an assump- 
tion of impartiality Mr. Cleveland professed to 
how what might be said on both sides, and the 


nelusion drawn was that the time has not 
irrived for any overt and decisive act on the 
of the United States. The report of the 
Secretary of State, on the other hand, was more 
listinetly favorable to the Cuban cause, and 


reflects the feeling of 


J 
- 


the American people Chat feeling is certain to 
ind irresistible, should the 


issertion prove well-founded that the Cuban 








general, Antonio Ma instead of being fairly 
slain in open battle, was lured into an ambush 
DY OV ires for a pac ution, and treacher- 
ously murdered Against no other nation of 
modern time xcept the Spanish, would such 
Lshockit mputation be fora moment ‘redited, 
it assa n has long been recognized as 
in expedient of Spanish wartare It was by 
the assassin’s da ‘¢ that Spain rid herself of 
William of O re, when she could not over 
l nd it was in the like per 
is \ I y Cuban 
dk witl \ h . nder 
1e pledge of y n by 
in Phere \| 
e that Maceo met his 
hands of Spaniards under circum- 
volting treachery, but, until proof 
tort mil t I ves us to review the 
, ( in quest without 
{ n accusation which 
= {i east a lurid light on the 
ttu ision to Spanish dig 
nity and ¢ \ nol 
Ove ¢ S121 j y Mr. Cleveland for 
withholding n th volutionists anv aid o1 
r | t. me deserve particu 
ittent H ged, in the first place, 
heat ts occupy three-fourths 
( i large proportion of t 
\ t § l } 
nor tl 
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\ \ Smid, esta ny 
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iffurd protection to such American citizens as 


| 
m happen to sojourn or travel there. More 
ovel ! ognition olf the Cubans even as bel 

rereuts, would, in Mr. Cleveland’s opinion, be 


‘perilous and injurious to the interests’’ of the 
United States We add that he could not re- 
press an avowal of admiration for the energy 
with which Spain has addressed herself to the 
suppression of the rebellion at a vast expenditure 
of men and money. Of the situation thus de 
‘ribed, the only solution, which at present 
‘commends itself to Mr. Cleveland, is that Spain 
should offer to concede forthwith to Cuba polit- 
ical reforms, and, touching this point, he makes 


the somewhat remarkable assertion, that we 
have no right to assume, and no reason for as- 
suming, that anything Spain undertakes to do 
for the relief of Cuba will not be done accord- 
ing to both the spirit and the letter of the under- 
taking. Well knowing, bowever, that the in 
surgents, whether justified or not, would regard 
such an offer with suspicion, he suggests that 
the fulfillment of the promise should be guaran- 
teed by the United States, in which event he 
evidently thinks that the insurgents should lay 
down their arms. 

Let us see how much force there is in the 
several reasons given for our remaining impas 
sive spectators of a struggle for liberty, which 
has now gone on about two years almost in sight 
of our own shores. First, is it true that the 
revolutionists have no regular civil government? 
It will be remembered that the Cuban people 
rose in arms against Spanish domination on 
February 24, 1895. Within less than seven 
months thereafter they had defeated Marshal 
Martinez Campos and had overrun two-thirds 
of the island, a proportion of its area since in- 
creased by the partial occupation of the western 
province named Pinar del Rio. On September 
13, 1895, representatives of the people from all 
sections of the country, assembeld at Jimaguayu 
in the province of Camagtiey. There and then 
they organized a Constituent Assembly; they 
formulated a Constitution under which they es- 
tablished a government of the Republic of Cuba; 
they adopted a flag; they elected a President, a 
Vice-President, and four Secretaries of State, to 
wit, for Foreign Affairs, for War, for Finance, 
and for the Interior. They appointed Maximo 
Gomez General-in-Chief, and Antonio Maceo 
Lieutenant-General; they also appointed a Dele 
gate Plenipotentiary to foreign countries (Sefor 
Palma), who is now in the United States, duly 
accredited from his government. In other 
words, they have done precisely what the in- 
habitants of other Spanish-American countries 
did, when in the first quarter of this century 
they threw off the yoke of Spain. We did not 
recognize the independence of many of those 
countries, Peru and Colombia, for instance, 
until 1823, but we recognized their belligerency 
years before, proclaimed our absolute neutrality 
between them and their parent State, and lis- 
tened with deference to their diplomatic agents. 

This is clear from a memorable letter of in- 
structions written by Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
then Secretary of State, as early as January 1, 
1819. After expressing a wish that the neu 
trality declared by us might be perfect, he went 
on to point out one unavoidable inequality, 
namely, that Spain, being an acknowledged 
sovereign power, could maintain Ministers at 
Washington for the purpose of furthering her 
interests, whereas a country not yet recognized 
as independent, could not. For the purpose, 
however, of obviating or lessening this inequal- 
ity, ‘we listen,’?> Mr. Adams went on to say, 
‘epresentations of the deputies or agents 
of the revolutionists, and do them justice, as 
much as if they were formally accredited.’’ He 
further pointed out that by acknowledging the 


existence of a civil war, and declaring that the 


revolutionists had acquired the status of bellig- 
erence, the United States no longer recognized 
Spain as the sovereign of the provinces in revo- 
lution against her. Such was the attitude of 
ie United States as defined by Mr. Adams 


toward Spanish American republics long before 
we acknowledged them to be independent States. 
But it may be alleged that the revolutionists in 
those countries were better able to enforce law 
und order than are the Cubans, and that they 
were in possession of the principal cities and sea- 
ports, which in he case of the Cubans is not 


true The distinction cannot be made good DY 
evidence As a matter of verifiable fact, the 


ves and property of neither natives nor for 


elgners Were secure anvwhere in the Spanisi 


Ame! wn countries after the uprisings, until 
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the independence of the new commonwealths 
Was recognized, and the Spaniards had been 
( xpelled. Moreover, as late as 1823, when not 
merely the belligerency but the complete inde- 
pendence of Peru and Colombia was recognized 
by President Monroe, the position of the revolu 
tionists in those countries was almost identical 
with that now occupied by their kinsmen in 
Cuba. At the date when Monroe’s proclama- 
tion was issued, the Spaniards were masters not 
only of Callao and the chief seaports of Peru, 
but also of Lima itself, the capital, while, al- 
though the insurgents occupied most of the 
interior of Colombia, the Spaniards, owing to 
their naval preponderance, controlled all the 
principal seaports on the Spanish Main. We 
may recall, also, the pertinent fact that during 
part of our revolutionary war the Continental 
Congress was a migratory body, and that the 


British were in possession of most of our im- 
portant seaports from Newport to Savannah. 
Yet those circumstances did not hinder France 
from recognizing the thirteen colonies, not only 
as belligerents, but as independent States. How 
can We ever repay our tremendous obligation to 
France except by performing similar deeds of 
sympathy and justice for later and weaker 
combatants for liberty? 

A recognition, however, of the Cubans, even 
as belligerents, while manifestly helpful to 
them, and earnestly desired by them in the 
absence of something better, would, in Mr. 
Cleveland’s judgment, be ‘‘perilous and in- 
jurious to the interests of the United States.’ 
How such a move could be fraught with peril 
for us cannot be comprehended except on the 
assumption that a recognition of the Cubans as 
belligerents would be made by Spain and other 
European powers a casus belli. No ground 
for such an assumption is discoverable, when 
we call to mind that Spain herself, as well as 
France and England, recognized the Confeder- 
ates as belligerents even before the first battle 
of Bull Run. How can those powers deny to 
us the exercise of a right, which they exercised 
to our prejudice at a memorable conjuncture? 
There is not the slightest reason to apprehend 
that any of the great European powers would 
uphold Spain in construing as an act of hostil- 
ity our concession of belligerent rights to the 
Cuban revolutionists. It is, indeed, conceiv- 
able that the Madrid government might decide 
for reasons of its own so to construe it, but Mr. 
Cleveland surely cannot mean that a war with 
feeble and bankrupt Spain would expose the 
United States to danger. The word ‘‘perilous’’ 
must be, then, an expletive, and the President 
ean only mean that the concession of belliger- 
ency would be prejudicial to American inter 
ests. He has in view, of course, the facts that, 
the moment the Cubans were recugnized by us 
as belligerents, the parent government would 
be relieved from responsibilities to us for acts 
done in the insurgent territory; its blockade of 
Cuban ports would have to be respected; and 
it would acquire the privilege of exerting 
against our neutral commerce all the powers 
of a party to a maritime war, including the 
right of search. Undoubtedly, we should find 
such results of our proclaimed neutrality fraught 
with inconveniences; but the foreknowledge of 
such inconveniences did not prevent President 
Monroe from adopting early the position of a 
neutral between the Spanish-American countries 
and Spain. Referring to our recognition of those 
countries as belligerents, Mr. J. Q. Adams, 
writing to Gallatin as early as 1818, said 
“The general opinion of the United States 
must irresistibly lead to such a recognition: 
it is a question, not of interest, but of feeling. 
He recognized duties not only to ourselves, but 
also to our neighbors who were imitating our 
own struggle for independence. According to 
Mr. Canning’s opinion, quoted in Wharton’s 
Digest of International Law, the Cubans have 
aright to be treated as belligerents, of which 
no consideration of our selfish interests should 
deprive them. Canning held that ‘‘a certain 
degree of force and consistency acquired by a 


mass of population engaged in war, entitles 
that population to be treated as belligerent.” 
To much the same effect runs the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, ex 
pressed by Judge Grier in the Prize Cases: *‘ A 
civil war is never solemnly declared; it becomes 
such by its accidents. When the party in re 
bellion occupy and hold in a hostile manner a 
certain portion of territory; bave declared thei 
independence; have org inized armies, and he 
lities against their former sovereign, 
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the world acknowledges them belligerents, and 
the contest a war.’’ The question of recogniz 
ing a state of war in Cuba by a proclamation 
of neutrality, is not Mr. Cleveland 
seems to think, that can be looked upon merely 
from the point of view of selfish gain and_ bar- 
ter. High principles of morality are involved, 
which impose duties upon a people and their 
government. According to Mr. Richard H. 
Dana, in his edition of Wheaton, the govern- 
ment owes it to its own citizens, to the contend- 
ing parties and to the peace of the world, to 
perfurm these duties seasonably. 

These duties received timely performance in 
the past; why are they postponed in the case of 
Cuba? From a letter written by Mr. Forsyth in 
1836, we learn that the vessels of the South 
American provinces were admitted into the ports 
of the United States, under their own or any 
other flags, from the very beginning of the upris- 
ing against Spain. It had never been held neces- 
sary, so Mr. Forsyth declared, as a preliminary 
to the extension of the rights of hospitality to 
insurgents, that the chances of the war should 
be balanced, and the probability of eventual suc- 
cess carefully computed. It had been deemed 
sufficient that the party seeking to acquire the 
status of belligerency had declared its inde- 
pendence, and was at the time actually main- 
taining it. The principle here laid down was 
applied in the year named (1836) by recogniz- 
ing the belligerent rights of Texas exactly six 
months after a declaration of independence had 
been signed by sixty Texans, of whom only two 
were of Mexican nationality. If Texas deserved 
recognition then, how much more does Cuba 
deserve it now. 

For the admiration expressed by Mr. Cleve- 
land for the vigor which Spain, in his opinion, 
has evinced in her efforts to put down the pres- 
ent rebellion, no precedent can be found in the 
records of his predecessors. Efforts no less des- 
perate, exhaustive and relentless were made by 
Spain to repress the rebellion of her other South 
American colonies in the first quarter of this 
century; yet the admiration and sympathy of 
James Monroe were reserved for the victims 
of age-long oppression and merciless barbarity. 
As to Mr. Cleveland’s further assertion that 
we have no reason for assuming that anything 
Spain might now offer to do for the relief of 
Cuba would not be done according to both the 
spirit and the letter of the undertaking, he 
surely must have forgotten the treaty of Zan- 
jon, by which the last Cuban insurrection, 
that continued from 1868 to 1878, was brought 
to an end. By that treaty, in consideration of 
which the insurgents laid down their arms, 
Spain agreed to give absolute amnesty to all 
participants in the rebellion, and also to con- 
cede without delay a large measure of home 
rule to Cuba, a measure which should enable 
her to control the expenditure of the money 
raised in the island by taxation, and also the 
tariff by which the output of the island’s prod 
ucts is materially affected. The pledge of am- 
nesty was broken in a multitude of instances 
under atrocious circumstances, nor was even a 
pretense made of keeping the promise of home 
rule for seventeen years, until in the winter of 
1894-95 the so-called Abarzuas project was laid 
before the Cortes, and, after being amended, 
became a law. Does this Abarzuas project, the 
utmost in the way of home rule that Spain was 
willing to concede to Cuba, seventeen years after 
1e treaty of Zanjon was concluded, justify Mr. 
Cleveland in saying that we have no right to 
issume that a promise now made by Spain to 
the insurgents will not be fulfilled in the spirit 
ind the letter? Let us see how much power of 
dealing with their own affairs this project would 
zive the Cubans. In the first place, it in no 
wise changes the existing electoral law which 
lisfranchises the vast majority of Cubans. It 
n no wise curtails the power of the bureaucracy 
mported from Spain into the island. It would 

ive on the Cuban taxpayers the identical bur- 
lens now weighing them to the earth, or rather 
the still heavier burdens resulting from the pres- 
nt war; while, on the other hand, it would 

ve them no right to participate in the forma- 
tion of the general budgets for the island. The 
Abarzuas law would do absolutely nothing but 
hange the present Council of Administration, 
ull the members of which are now appointed by 
the government, into a partially elective body. 
inder this spurious reform, one half the mem- 
ers of the Council wouid still be appointed by 
the government, but the other half would be 
suffered to be chosen by the qualified electors, 


one, as 
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that is, by persons who pay a certa in 

of taxes. The limit of taxation Is so f 1 
to exclude the vast majority of the (¢ s 
Moreover, the Governor-General is to have th 


the Coun 


elective members 


right to veto all the resolutions of 
and to expel at will all of the 


What is the Council, thus made up, and thus 
tied, hand and foot, empowered to do It is 
simply authorized to form a kind of special 


budget, embracing the small items now in- 


budget of Cuba 


cluded in the general 
the head of interior improvements, to which 


items in 1894-95 was allotted less than three 
per cent of the revenues of the island Under 
the Abarzuas law, the officials appointed at 
Madrid would thus continue to distribute, as 


they do now, ninety-seven per cent of the isl 
and’s revenues. The general budget wi 
heretofore, be made up in Spain; where, too, 
the tariff laws would be enacted. Under the 
Abarzuas project, in a word, the Cubans would 
remain what they have always been, 
gated and plundered people. 
grotesque counterfeit of home rule which, afte1 
waiting seventeen years, Spain proffered t 
Cuba in mock fulfillment of the treaty of Zan 
jon. No wonder that rebellion broke forth 
anew, that the Cubans and henceforth 
decline to accept any promise made by Spain, 
and that they listen with a smile, in which bit- 
terness is mingled with derision, to Mr. Cleve 
land’s smooth but empty words about Castilian 
honor. With regard to Mr. Cleveland’s strange 
suggestion that the United States should guar 
antee the performance of an agreement made 
by the Madrid government, we scarcely need 
point out that Spain could not accept it without 
proclaiming herself a cheat and outcast among 
the nations. Even | liars 


how 


men that are habitual 
are unwilling to publish themselves as such. 
Neither would the Cubans be likely to accept a 
guarantee of Spain’s promise by the United 
States, for they know that in no conceivable 
way could such a guarantee be enforced except 
by war, and for war the Cuban insurgents are 
much better prepared to-day than they would 
be after being tricked into laying down thei 
arms. 

-~e- 


THROUGHOUT THE LAND 


THe best work ever done for the prevention 
of railway strikes in the United States is suc 
cessfully under way among the employes of the 
Illinois Central Railway—a corporation which 
uses more than twenty thousand men. It con 
sists in persuading a number of the employés, 
without regard to their rank or duties, to be 
come stockholders of the road, if only to the 
extent of a single share. That all may be en 
abled to do so the president of the road offers to 
accept payment in installments, and pay inter 
est on the money that is accruing for the pur 
chase of shares. As the stock of the company 
is dividend paying, and has always been in 
active demand among investors, the scheme is 
no effort to shares; it is exactly what 
its projector declares it to be 
interest the employés in the property by mak 
ing them part owners of it. There can be no 
doubt that the plan will succeed, not only t 
the extent of the men who subscribe, but 
through the influence of these upon their fe 
lows. The greater part of the disregard of 
property rights is due more to thoughtlessness 
and ignorance than to intention 
ownership, of no matter little, will often 
change a thief into an man and an 
anarchist into a law-loving citizen. The new 
stockholders of the Illinois Central—and 
than ten per cent of the men have already ma 
will ubly begin t 


‘“unload’’ 
an endeavor ti 


dishonest 
how 
honest 


more 


applications for stock inevit 
study the rights of the company, as Well as 
their own rights as workmen, and the 
tion of the two interests will have 


ficial effects besides the pre servation of 


‘ombina 


-many oO 


and the prevention of strikes, for there 1s a lo 
of education in being compelled to study both 
sides of a question; tu be sat stir lw th only one 


side is the usual thing. 


State of Washington 


floods wh 


The very ent 
has recently suffered 
will not boom the immigration for which tl 
State is longing. The rainfall in six weeks is 


said to have been equal 


‘Tprising 


from some 


to half of the annua 


average. Naturally the damage to propert 
was very great, for mn Washi yton, as eve 
where else in the United States, the mayor 
of the farmers have selected the bottoin lands 


nld 
uuld, aS 


a subiu- 


Such was the 


) 





3 
¢ the rivers, tl ‘ | he 
sw is the ind pest nsporta 
t i ties | lel that Wasl stor 
\ have t bl n nies expensive 
vees, as mal S States have Lor 
efore her best land y be sure to yield a 
cording to their plat The State has mag 
nificent possibilities, but all the natural peculi 
ities of any new ¢ ntry shouid be carefully 
nsidered by men « "\ vl e thinking 
ibout emilgrat) 

The Panama Ca , Which was supposed t 
out of the rang T possibilitie when De 
Lesseps died, IS again ti el lt great activ 
ity More than three thousand men are at work 
upon it, and the mar ement m at last to 
have found a class of workmen who will not 
die immediately upon arrival These new 
laborers ire \fti ins from the Congo Rive 
basin—a land of pestilential influences very like 


those of the Panama Isthmus All other ra 
} 


( 
that have been répresented in the canal’s work 


ing force have done very little for the company 
but fill cemeteries—an industry which was ex 
pensive and depressing in exact ratio to its 
ictivity. It is probable, too, that the Congo 
blacks have been so badly treated by such 


as they met 
| 


white men at home, that they will 
revolt under any tre it that they may 
from the company It will be st 
renewal of activity at the P 
not bring the Nicaragua 


projec 


not time 


recel ve 
if the 
does 
again into prominence i f 
of Panama, and with far more “‘pull”’ of one 
kind and another than the Isthmus ¢ 
had until Lesseps took it in hand and appealed 
to French patriotism and pride 


stranve 
inama ditch 
project 
t as old as that 


canal 


tn il evel 


Some of ou idopted citizens received i 
hint last week through the refusal of 
York judge to grant articles of 
to aclub of foreign-born citizens, the 
object ot the prope sed 
incorporation appears to be to sequester a class 


needed 
a New 
poration 


reason being that ‘‘the 


mcor 


of foreign-born citizens from the American 
community—to give predominance to then 
attachment to their native land.’’ It is to be 


hoped that judges and legislatures elsewhere 
may make a precedent of this case. No Ameri 
can objects to foreign-born residents cherishing 
the language and traditions of their own lands. 
but the jealous ex 
manifested in some localities is contrary to the 
spirit of the oath of allegiance, to say nothing 
of its discourtesy to the most hospitable and 
nation that the world knew 


lusiveness which has been 


generous evel 


The better class of foreign-born Americans 
have no such nonsense about them; they are as 
true and hearty Americans as any descendant 


of the New England Puritans or 
cavaliers, although they love th 
birth as dearly 


the Virginia 
lands of thei 
us they did before crossing the 


ocean. 
Within a month at least three additions have 
been made to the profession of ‘‘healers’’—men 
who are said to cure diseases and alleviate pain 
by the laying on of hands—and all of them 


insist that the healers have 
The truth probably Is that 
the supposed miracle-workers are, at most, men 


have followers who 


‘ , 
miraculous powers 
I 


of strong sympathetic nature or superabundant 
vitality—perhaps a combination of both. Sup 
wsed cures, and even real cures, have often 
been effected by s nature vl have nevel 

et up’’ as worke f wonde There art 
hundreds of physicians and nurses whose met 
presence is as effective as their medicines and 
care: indeed, taer ire men and women whos 


handshake an | manner may be 


to work a quick change for tl better 1 ilmost 
iny invalid Qn ti ther hand, there a 
thousands upon tf Ss ( InVallUds | 
troubles are du f to insufficient vitalit 
they offer no physical or mental resistance t 
th uulments, he ver trifling, but who 
co temporarily, ymetim permanent 
tl ll in I t mer vo l 
ner ph | means ly religion 
. tte } r il, clap or thunde! 
SOr profes ( \ ids have ) I ely 
1 by falling « ird at se rt faith 
nvalias t in S has aot ‘ ders 
I is is [I a tt uy I tp ! 
ipposed n ! nicl t hing ob 
i wa ( I I t 
K w! ts it l 1 { t 
ed t n | ut ! ru 
{ tes nf 





ittributing divine supernatural powers to the 
} for sick peo] to spend 
; n jour ng to the 
hor , wonder- worker 
Un t t rities biect, New York will 
" ent ish the finest zo rit ind botan- 


enterprises, 


| nn 1 to « | port fa very large park 


i Ld t ty, are to be under 
management of private societies that have 

’ ul y alreat subseribed, and 
that contain 1 | en who are intelligent- 
ly interested in the subjects mentioned. So far 
hi il len is concerned the effort is 
made none too won, for at the preset nt rate of 
f net I \ native species will s00L be 


known only b tu tuffed specimens, and 
animals in cay ty. Of the latter, the stunted 
specimens In travel menageries are often as 
good specimens as those in zoological gardens 
ilready established, for few of the collections in 
the Umit States contain sufficient ground to 
i w the nimals the exercise necessary to full 
development. In the New York ‘‘garden’’ the 
grounds of the | 1,7 e, elk, intelope, deer, 
ete., will be rar rather than mere pens, and 
there is to be a beaver pond so arranged that 
the world I t family of dam-builders may 
display their wonderful mechanical ability. 
The botat | garden will be of slower growth, 


for tree ul Ke Loum ils, cannot be purchased 
ind established when full grown, but the pur- 
pose is to grow good specimens of all American 
and foreign plants that are valuable or orna- 
mental \s admirable as any other feature is 
the purpose of the societies that admission shall 
be free; most of the great European societies of 


similar nature exact admission fees which prac- 


tically exclude nine-tenths of the would-be visi- 
tors, whereas New York’s gardens will be, 
practicall free schools of all departments of 
botany and 4 lows 


The attempt to put square pegs into round 
holes is regarded as the extreme of idiocy, but 
there is another foolishness which is like unto 
it; it is the taking of the aforesaid square pegs 
from holes which they already fit with extreme 
nicety and usef Yet foolishness of this 
kind is being industriously perpetrated all over 
the Union at the present time by the many 
thousands of people, not all of them politicians, 
who are trying to work personal friends into 
the Cabinet of President-elect McKinley. The 


] 
uiINneSS 


duties of a President’s constitutional advisers 
are fairly detined by the Constitution and by 
custom, so it would seem that only men of the 
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requisite qualities would be urged for these posi- 
tions; yet the truth is that hundreds of utterly 
unfit persons are being named by parties and 
cliques in the several States, and while a few 
of them are mere political war-horses, with no 
estimable qualities in particular, the greater 
number are men who are almost invaluable in 
the positions and communities in which they 
already are. Any one would suppose that 
States, cities and other communities would have 
learned by this time that good men are scarce, 
and that the best use for them is to keep them 
at the work to which they are most accustomed, 
especially if this is in any way for the general 
benefit; on the contrary, they are offering to 
Mr. McKinley their best manufacturers, mer- 
chants, college presidents, and even clergymen 

men whom they would find it impossible to 
replace, and at the same time men who would 
be entirely out of place in the Cabinet. 


What is the actual quantity of food necessary 
to maintain life and health in the temperate 
zone is a subject over which experts have 
wrangled for years without agreement; for, 
despite all discoveries of science and warnings 
of physician, the average man, also the average 
woman, will order food according to taste rather 
than possibilities of nutrition. The latest dic- 
tum on the subject is the announcement of the 
‘“‘“emergency”’ ration of the United States Army. 
An emergency ration is a day’s supply of food 
which the soldier himself must carry on trips 
when no wagons or pack-animals accompany 
the troops, so it must have as little bulk as pos- 
sible, yet contain sufficient nutriment to main- 
tain a man who must not only march but carry 
arms, accouterments, etc., weighing at least 
fifteen pounds. The new ration, which consists 
of solid meat, hard bread, ground peas, coffee, 
and salt, weighs a trifle more than two pounds. 
It is safe to say that this is more solid food 
material than is consumed in a day by the 
average laboring man in American cities and 
towns. Probably not one in ten of this class 
get more than half as much solid food material 
in a day. As to the average business man, 
physicians say that he sometimes literally 
starves himself into feebleness, and even to 
death, through his habit of consuming great 
quantities of food which have very little solid 
basis, and that his wife has the same ignorant 
and enfeebling habit. Not all men work as 
hard as soldiers on the march; nevertheless the 
quantity of absolute solids in the emergency ra- 
tion is a good basis upon which to make esti- 
mates as to how much real food men and their 
families should have. 
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New York City’s schools are hereafter to 
have frequent professional visits from physi- 
cians, and the custom may be followed by other 
cities and large towns with great benefit to the 
public health and much to the loss of doctors, 
apothecaries and undertakers. There can be no 
doubt that any of the numerous diseases that 
may be communicated by one person to another 
are easiest spread through the medium of as- 
semblies, especially when the rooms or buildings 
are not as large as they should be for the num- 
ber of persons within them, and when there is 
little or no ventilation. Many thousands of 
men know by experience that the air of most 
churches and courtrooms is depressing and 
sickening; as schoolrooms generally have less 
air-space and more human nature to the surface 
foot than churches and courts, what chance is 
there for the rising generation to escape any 
contagion that may bein the air? If physician- 
inspectors do no more than insist that school- 
rooms shall be properly ventilated—a reform 
for which they will have to fight desperately 
and long if they would succeed—they will pre- 
vent a frightful amount of physical and mental 
stunting; the air of many residences is worse 
than it should be, but the most crowded of liv- 
ing rooms has better air than the average school- 
room of the cities. Actual measurements have 
proved that certain city schoolrooms in the 
Eastern States contain less air-space, in propor- 
tion to the number of occupants, than the his- 
toric ‘‘Black Hole of Calcutta,’’ but the needed 
reforms were not made for years—probably 
because none of the parents or physicians of the 
little victims were members of the boards of 
education 
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For some time previous to the day upon 
which the great Chilian earthquake of August, 
1857, occurred, great swarms of crabs of an un- 
known variety were seen in the Bay of Payta. 
They all appeared to be greatly excited, and 
were literally climbing over each other in their 
efforts to escape the impending calamity. How 
they knew that the earthquake was collecting 
its strength to desolate the coast is more than 
man can say; but that they knew something 
unusual was about to happen there is no doubt 
whatever. That there were millions of them, 
may be inferred from the report of Dr. Forbes, 
who says that ‘‘ten days after the earthquake 
the dead crabs were thrown upon the beach in 
a wal.-like line three to four feet wide along the 
whole extent of the bay.’’—Science Siftings. 
A Bust of Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, has 
been placed in Westminster Abbey. It is op- 


posite that of Matthew Arnold, who was thus 
honored before his father. 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS 


‘ALOHA nui palaba laha.’’ The last Queen 
of the Sandwich Islands is here, and if we have 
no tarapatch to strum in her honor we may at 
least hum the insidious songs of her land. 
Feverish yet alluring those songs pulsate with 
just that note of discontent which made Palm- 
erston say that life would be endurable were it 
not for its pleasures. Barring the climate, and 
the blue and gem-like beauty of the stars, they 
constitute the chief charm of Hawaii. Once 
heard they haunt you your whole life through. 

Queen Lil’s predecessor, a lady who disclosed 
every outward and visible sign of the respecta- 
ble laundress, was here some years ago on her 
way to the Jubilee at Windsor. At a reception 
given for her by the Hewitts it was affecting to 
find her seated on a dais, but it was delightful 
to admire the pretty princesses who composed 
her suite. At Windsor in a gown of feathers, 
she is rumored to have been quite sensational. 
At the dinner which ensued the Lord Chamber- 
lain informed the King of Saxony that by royal 
command he was to take her in. 

“‘T am, am I[?’’ was his historical comment, 
‘‘T’ll see everybody blowed first.”’ 

Queen Lil is featherless and deposed, hard up 
perhaps as well. When she comes this way let 
is be civiler than the king. 


At the mouth of the St. Johns River, two cen- 
turies ago, Gourgues strung up a lot of Span- 
jards for the highwaymen and assassins that 
they were. It is a pity that there is not some 
one like him in Havana now. The ambush into 
which Maceo was led and butchered was not 
warfare, it was crime. In the seventh pit of 
the seventh hell Dante pitched Ingratitude. It 
is treachery he should have thrown there, and 
with it Weyler should be flung. The shame of 
which he has been guilty would make a Zulu 
blush. In attempting to quell the rebellion in 
Cuba, Spain has been only doing what any 
other nation would. Interference in ordinary 
circumstances would be unjustifiable. But 
there are ways of quelling which international 
polity does not countenance. This is one of 
them. 

‘*Use all means to conciliate,’’ said Napoleon, 
‘‘and, those failing, all means to suppress.’’ 
Spain has entirely disregarded the first part of 
that recommendation and has applied herself to 
putting the second into practice. She will fail, 
as Napoleon failed, not through defeats but 
through victories. 

‘‘History,’’ said Disraeli, when he addressed 
the House of Commons on the death of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, ‘‘has never yet been changed by 
assassination.’’ And Disraeli, who was seldom 
wrong, was right. It is years since the insur- 
rection in Cuba began, it may be years before it 
ends. Assassins and assassinations may mul- 
tiply but the ultimate freedom of the island is 
assured. 

Marie Barberi’s acquittal on the ground of 
psychical epilepsy is instructive. I can’t help 
thinking though that epilepsy of the epiglottis 
would have been even better. It has just as 
little meaning, just as little reality, but has a 
more convincing sound. The truth of the mat- 
ter is she ought either to be electrocuted or im- 
prisoned for life. There is a law on the subject. 
It should be maintained or abolished. Humanly 
speaking the woman was justified in doing what 
she did. There are crimes which the code does 
not recognize, injuries which justice is impotent 
to redress. Then, too, there are men who are 
not fit to live. It was her misfortune to give 
her heart to one of them. When she discovered 
her mistake, or rather when she found that her 
tears were to be dried with taunts, her sobs 
hushed with slurs, she saw red, there was the 
vieam of a knife, and a beast was snuffed out. 
That is all very well. The community is well 
rid of him. But having made a law unto her- 
self she should have been made to pay the pen- 
alty. In a matter of this kind sympathy is 
stupid. Besides, there is the precedent to be 
considered. There is nothing to prevent her 
from having another affair with some other 
bootblack, doing him up too, and pleading psy- 
chical epilepsy in justification. There is noth- 
ing to prevent any other woman from emerging 
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from the depths of self-pity into a bath of blood 
and then claiming this precedent as a protection. 

But at least a point has been settled. There 
is a penalty for murder in this State which is 
not to be applied to women. 


Argentina is to become the Eldorado of the 
Enterprising, the Utopia of the Ugly. The 
population having decreased, and an aversion 
to matrimony having manifested itself, a law is 
to be passed which spares neither youth nor age 
and which will either fill the land to overtlow 
ing or turn it into a wilderness. 

Clause I. is as follows: ‘‘On and after the Ist 
of January, 1897, every male from the age of 
twenty to eighty shall pay a tax till he marries, 
and shall pay it once in every month.’’ 

Clause IT. ‘‘Celibates of either sex who, with 
out legitimate motive shall reject the addresses 
of those who may aspire to their hand, and who 
continue contumaciously unmarried, shall pay 
the sum of five hundred piastres for the benefit 
of the person, male or female, who has been 
refused.’ 

**Contumaciously unmarried’’ is an expression 
that ought to be framed. It is the one literary 
gem that Argentina has produced. But the 
point iselsewhere. From the context of Clause 
II. it is manifest that in that land women pro 
What you may allege as a legitimate 
motive for rejecting their addresses the law 
does not recite. Personally I should feel justi- 
fied in refusing my hand to a lady whose views 
on orthodoxy differed from my own. And 
while my convictions are not Puritanical, I 
should think it wrong to enter the bonds of 
matrimony with any one who wrote to authors 
for their autograph. But these objections might 
not be sustained. I should become the prey of 
designing females. At the rate of five hundred 
dollars apiece it would not take over a thousand 
of them to bankrupt me. In the circumstances 
I shall avoid Argentina. It is no place at all 
for an unprotected male. 


pose. 


That times change, and customs, too, we 
learned at school, but why did it not occur to 
some one to teach us that climates change also. 
Without being entirely a Methuselah, I can re- 
membee when from Thanksgiving to Easter 
Sunday there was sleighing in New York, 
when there was three or four months of skating 
and all the snowballing you could want. There 
is nothing of that sort now. Last winter in 
Biarritz butterflies used to float in and out of my 
window. On Christmas I biked over the Span 
ish frontier in a straw hat and flannels. But 
you expect that sort of thing there. You don’t 
expect it in New York, and yet only a few days 
ago I was entertaining, not butterflies but mos 
quitoes. 


In deference to the wishes of many of those 
who do me the honor to read this page, I en 
deavor from time to time to offer a sample of 
what in my judgment is good verse. But no 
one, not on the hunt for it, would ever believe 
what a rarety in these days good verse is. This 
is the twilight of the poets. On the Continent 
there is not a resonant note to be heard. In 
England minor poets are multitudinous, but of 
greatness there is none. Here poets may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Among 
them, and among the best, is Edith Thomas. 
In letters, women have seldom succeeded in 
being anything more than amateurs. In verse 
their success has been so infrequent that that of 
Miss Thomas is the more wortliy of note. This 
lady is not a bard of the first order; there is 
none, anywhere, to-day. But in the second 
order she may honestly claim to rank. There 
is more real feeling in her recent volume, ‘‘A 
Winter Swallow,’’ than in any which I have 
seen for an age. 

Here is a sample from it: 

THE SHADOW 
Leave me in peace but for a little space. 
Old Shadow ever hovering near, more near! 
Ev'n from a child, how many and how dear 
Have I beheld depart with changed, strange face 
Until thou art in every time and place 
Thine is the waning and the budding year, 
The undernote in every song I hear! 
Leave me in peace to end my little race 
If there be any light to blot thee out, 
Or kindly darkness deeper than thou art 
May I thine image sometimes soothly miss! 
They whom I loved my love they will not doubt 
Nor grieve (if they in any world have part 

That I should find some remnant joy in th 

Zola’s continuous show at the doors of the 
French Academy is a revolting example of bad 


taste. He is not wanted, he has been black- 





balled times wit! t number, and still he knocks 
That he should have presented himself at 

but another instance of independence sapped by 
the microbes of ambition, of pride and d ty 
abdicating for the greater glory of an institut 
which, bowever resplendent in the past, is now 
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but a club Che memb ‘ship is limited 
i 


and these are supposed to represent the cream 





of science and letters. That they don’t is sad 
but true. They would not have De Goncourt, 
they would not have Daudet, and besides thi 
two there is a galaxy of famous and rejected 
names. ‘To cite one of a hundred there was 
Baudelaire. Of course, to be a member, there 
must be a vacancy, and for there to be a va 
cancy there must have been a death Now it is 
obligatory on a candidate to make a personal 
and ceremonious t each of the elect 
These visits Baudelaire undertook. His first 
call was on a vouty old gentleman who cared 
little for poetry, less for Baudelaire, and who 
showed these dislikes very plainly. ‘Dear me!” 
he exclaimed, with that peevish air which gouty 
old gentlemen have, ‘‘Dear me! and so you are 
a candidate, are you But bless my soul there 
must be a vacancy. W hose pl ice do you aspire 
to fill?’’ 

** Yours!” hissed Baudelaire 

That Baudelaire was rejected goes without 
phrases. But, then, so was Gautier, so was 
Balzac, so was Moliére, and there ought to be 
some consolation for Zola in that, something to 
prevent him from knocking again and again at 
those doors. That he is unpopular is certain, 


but that, at his hours, he is an artist there can 
be no question at ill He Isa wiant with his 
feet in the mud But he belongs to the end of 
the century and he loves to be talked about. 


The Bacchante is having as hard a time at the 
Boston Public Library as Zola is at the Acad 
emy. Everybody—from President Eliot to the 
anonymous letter-writer-—is ayainst the lady 
The philippie which President Warren of the 
Boston University has launched is enough to 
knock her off her pedestal It is logical, un 
declamatory, plain spoken and exact 
a fraction of it: 

‘**It is not a question of more clothes or less 
not a question of impression on refined or unre- 
fined, on Puritans or anti-Puritans. It is simply 
a question of idea, aim, urtistic motive. It is 
not the question as to our artist’s good or ill 
success in his execution, it is solely the question 
as to whether his conception itself is worthy of 
a perfect art-expression or of such approach 
thereto us human powers may compass. In 
answering we need to forget everything provin 
cial, everything sacerdotal, everything dilet 
tante, everything originating in the vogue of 
our time and neighborhood. Appeal must be 
had to the universal and immutable laws of the 
beautiful, as apprehended by the supreme repre- 
sentatives of pure and lofty art. Can this con 
ception abide this test? I reply that if in the 
realm of zesthetics there is one principle more 
eternal and axiomatic than another, it is this 
that the pathological can never be beautiful.’ 

If Bacchantes wer p, this one must. 


The political reappearance of Bismarck has 
given the caricaturists food for skits. The 
Slavic, Latin, Swiss, and Greek sheets are pic 


torial with them. The ex-chancellor is repre 
sented in one paper as Mephisto, in another a 
a fox, in a third as an ovre, again as La Dame 
Blanche. The wittiest is in the Geneva ‘‘Sa 


pajou.’’ There, over the legend *‘A Chancellor 
in Need of Iron,’’ a sick man i repre 
gathering strength wherewith to hur! 
from the ‘‘Hamburger Nachrichten 
But the most significant appears in the 
‘Pasquino.”’ It Saturn 
his Children, and is worth reproduction here. 
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I hely king, during my voyage back 

New York in the Boston steamboat, that n 

SI L 0 had ved a lamentable falluy 
For I got to the Hotel Brunswick fairly late, 
that morning, and seeing the great crowd in the 
nte-room, pushed myself through it toward 
inother smaller yet denser crowd, of which 
ome one told me that Dr. Holmes was the copi- 
ously congratulated center I asked the gentle- 
man who had thus far guided me if he would 
kindly present me to Dr. Holmes. He ac- 


quiesced, and I found myself borne along in a 


little sea of elbows till I appeared to be con- 
fronting our honored chief guest 1 put forth 
my hand, and the Presence put forth his. ‘‘ D1 
Holmes,’’ | murmured, soulfully, ‘‘this is the 
most delightful moment of my life!”’ 

The Presence started, and gazed upon me as 


though his doubts concerning my sanity were 
nsecure yet Obvious. My companion here rave 
srciful forward shove, while at the 
ime time tittering cruelly in my ear: ‘*That 

[t’s his publisher, Mr 
who is giving him the 





me a little n 


three years after this I was fated to 
have another experience in which Dr. Holmes 
gain figured, still humorously though far 

more agreeably. I had been asked (a pointed 
ompliment, as I then thought and as I yet 
think) to deliver the annual poem at Sanders 
Theater in Cambridge before the renowned Phi 
f Harvard College. I had 
een also asked by Longfellow, on that occasion, 
» make him a visit of two or three days at 
‘raigie House, his residence, not far from the 
lege We walked together, arm-in-arm, 

icross the green campus, 
found myself on a rostrum in front of an enor 
waiting till Dr. Storrs, the ora- 

tor, had finished his speech. Then I read my 
greeted with much exhilarating 
more generous, I doubt not, than de- 

served Later, huge luncheon was held in 
ne of the halls, and Dr. Holmes presided there, 


showing me for the first time his marvelous 


Beta Kappa pociety 


and soon | 


spacious 


mous audience, 
; 
poem, and was 


ipplause, 


powers in this capacity. 
Dear Doctor,’ I pleaded, as the vast com- 
y took their seats with a sound as of the 
hoof-shuffing of many horses, ‘‘I hear that I] 
um expected, after the delivery of my poem, 
to acquit myself of an impromptu speech,”’ 
Dr. Holmes looked at me surprisedly with his 
little scintillant auburn eves. I had my seat 
of distinction on his left; Dr. Storrs was on his 


neht. 
‘Why, of course, Mr. Fawcett,’’ he returned, 
to the second toast you must respond. The 
first will be D Storrs’s He rephes to that. 
Then your health, as the poet of the occasion, 
vill b pr posed You must acknowledge this 
courtesy It is an immemorial usage 


‘But, Doctor,’’ Limplored, ‘*the reading of my 
poor poem was ill that I believed could possibly 
be desired of me! [ don’t know how to make a 
speech, and if I got up attempting to say that 
Mary had a little lamb I should be sure to stut 
ter forth some incoherency about the little lamb 


For a moment that small, wondrously intelli 
every wrinkle was a separate 
smile, arraigned me unrelentingly. I felt that 
then suddenly felt that I was saved! 


‘Til arrange it,’’ came the snappy, oracular 





inswer And I breathed freer, though still with 
+] ++ ] puls = 

1) Holmes t * the hour 
Dr. Storrs, who acquitted himself with an ease, 
fluency and felicity that made me wonder if the 
multitude I faced did not see me grow green 
with impotent jyeaiousy. He soon seated him- 

f, and cries of ‘Poet, poet tortured me 
with the mpumentary ardor 

Then Dr. Holmes, my savior and friend-in 

ros ‘‘Gentlemen,’” he said, ‘‘our poet 
1 his wings so well to-day that we will 
isk him to use his feet.”’ 

W vratit le I gl anced toward the 
\utocrat’s visage. But it was partially averted 
H 1 not heed my thanks Perhaps, in the 
und mag le of his own gift as a 
post-prandial speaker, he despised them. But, 
a | I think this. For afterward | 

ud t than one warm hand-clasp from him, 

11 I tuan one genial, stimulating letter 


+ 


He was not a great poet, nor was he a poet 


Longfellow’s dazzling fascination. But he 


' 
was a Wit of peeriess excellence 


lyrist than the persistently overrated 


Horace, 


at times, and yet always 


THE Marble Arch, at the head of Washingt n 
Square, loomed in stately pallor against a lucid 
moonlit heaven, wintry though not over-chill. 

‘Devilish fine,’’ said Twyeffort, as he turned 
westward, with his arm in Laughton’s. ‘‘ Makes 
a fellow think of fas away things, like the Arc 
de Triomphe in Paris, the Arch of Titus in 
Rome, and all that.”’ 

Laughton gave a ski ptic laugh. ‘‘Nice talk 
from you, Twye! Wait till we get something 
really /ike those masterpieces. ”’ 


“Still, Livvy 

*You’re the best artist in black-and-white 
this town contains to-d LY. broke in Livingston 
Laughton. ‘Lately you had a sketch in one 
of the weekly or monthly picture books (which 
was it?) where you gavea background of Napo- 
leon’s mighty memorial, sketched with surpris- 
ing cleverness. And you dare to tell me, sit 
But here we are.’”’ 

Laughton sprang up a fairly high stoop, and 
took out his latch-key. The house which the 
two entered was prosperous in its interior but 
by no means smart. You saw a half-century 
ago preserved and kept alive init. Noattempt 
at tapestried doorways; heavy mahogany pre- 
vailed instead. Walls, carpets, furniture, all 
had an Eighteen-Hundred-and-Forty-Six so- 
briety, and (if you pleased) ugliness. But it 
was tasteless formalism kept in perfect repair. 
The butler who met Laughton in the hall had 
an anomalous look, though he wore a black tie 
and no hint of One might 
have expected an elderly female, with a sour 
mouth and a handful of emphatic wrinkles. 

‘*Dinner ready, William?’’ 

**Tt will soon be, sir.’’ 

For a while the friends awaited it, in one of 
the huge ‘‘parlors **William,’’ said Laugh- 
ton, ‘Shas been with Uncle Ren”’ (by this name 
his nephew and heir and sole near relation 
always called Mr. Van Rensselaer Laughton) 
“only two years. He was my idea, carried out 
through insidious argument and politic entreaty. 
That’s another idea of mine;’’ and Laughton 
kicked with one foot at the edge of a great Per- 
‘There, I think, my innovations 


‘“‘evening dress.’’ 


sian rug. 
end.’’ 

‘*But you’re an awfully lucky boy, Liv,”’ said 
Twyveffort. ‘*Though utterly of the ‘old school,’ 
your uncle is still very indulgent to you.”’ 

‘“TIndulgent—bah!’’ growled the other. ‘‘He’s 
worth six millions, and he allows me six thou- 
sand a year. You make more by your lovely 
sketches.’’ 

‘**Not always,”’ gently contradicted Twyeffort, 
who was invariably gentle, by the way, and 
would have been graceful if be were not a trifle 
too tall, and whose delicate face would quite 
have escaped effeminacy but for its great, girl- 
ish, china blue eves. 

‘*Come in to dinner,’’ said Laughton, catching 
a glimpse of the butler, yards off; and in to 
dinner they went, and an excellent repast they 
had, surrounded by family portraits of dead 
1ughtons and Heaven knows 





Livingstons and L 
whom else 

‘*We've lots of time 
ta.”’ said 
watch. ‘‘It’s only 
you like this sherry, Twye? 

‘**Tt’s a nonpareil, Liv.’’ 

‘Uncle Ren’s had it for centuries. I forget 
how many—whether nineteen or twenty.” 

‘Was his departure for Boston, on Wednes- 
day, a sudden one?” 

“Somewhat He'd been expecting t » go ever 
since his third cousin, Alston Abbott, died there 
in November. He’s one of the executors of the 
will. I suppose he’ll be back by Monday. Let’s 
see, To-day is Friday Yes, I haven’t a doubt 
that Monday evening will be his earliest time of 


yet for that new operet 
Twveffort’s host, drawing out his 


a quarter past seven Do 


return. 

‘And while the cat’s away, the 
Here Twyeffort paused and laughed 

‘Not a bit of it,’’ Laughton tossed off 
‘Uncle Ren and I constantly dine here together 


tink it’s anything more than a 


mouse 


like this, if you 


merely decent meal. 


and a better 
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‘It’s decidedly more,’’ 
his fourth glass of sherry like an epicure. 
‘Thanks, you always did have such ideal 


manners, Twye. What a pity you don’t 
smoke.’’ Laughton lit a long, thick, black 


cigar with one of the tapers in his tiny gold 
match-box. ‘‘If you only smoked you would 
be a faultless fellow-diner. As it is, your im- 
peccability wears one fatal flaw.”’ 

“*Tt’s late in the day to abuse me for not being 
able to smoke,’’ smiled his friend. 
as you’re aware, I gave up trying to learn. 
Even two or three puffs of a cigarette, as you’re 
well aware, will turn me head over bheels.’’ 

‘*Yes, to be sure, you curiously constructed 
old Twye, to be sure.’’ Laughton spoke as if 
in retrospective musing. Suddenly he blew a 
great cloud of smoke from his cigar, and then 
flourished it in the air like a miniature victori- 
ous torch. 

“Oh, the delight,”’ he cried, ‘‘in being able to 
smoke down here, scornful of my painted pro- 
genitors! Do you know, Twye?—but I’ve told 
you lots of times, haven‘t I?’’ 

**About your uncle’s hatred of tobacco?’’ 

“Tt began (perhaps before I was born) by 
being an aversion. It’s now a disease. He is 
literally a tobacco prohibitionist. Upstairs in 
his library he has at least twenty volumes, all 
descanting on the deadly properties of nicotine. 
Positively, and without exaggeration, I believe 
he would feel like casting me into the streets if 
he discovered that Lever smoke. It has become 
a ghastly secret that I hide from him. I think 
he might be very angry if [ should reel drunk 
into his presence, but I’m sure his anger would 
be twice as great if he were to catch me with 
this cigar. — Well, William, what is it?’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Liv—Livingston,’’ quavered Wil- 
liam. 

Laughton started up. ‘‘Well, man, 
Ah! You don’t mean that my un—?”’ 

‘“That’s what I do mean, sir. He’s just 
come in with his key. He’s there in the hall, 
standin’ stock-still, and sniffin’ to each side of 
him, and gettin’ madder with each sniff.’’ 

Laughton looked at Twyeffort. ‘‘Twye 
Harry, old boy?”’ 

‘"Vea?"” 

“You'll have to be smoking this cigar when 
Uncle Ren comes into the room.”’ 

‘Smoking it? I? That great black affair? 
Ask anything else!’ 

“*Tt’s the only thing to be asked.”’ 

Laughton had now shot to the other’s side. 
‘‘Save me—that’s a dear chap! There; put it 
right in your mouth. Twye, there are resources 
of endurance in the human -especially 
when exploited for the sake of a fellow creature 
—that almost transcend belief. Call upon those 
resources, Twye! Think of what may happen to 
me if you don’t. He increased my allowance 
last year by a whole thousand simply because 
[’d persuaded him (shameless of me, I admit!) 
that tobacco and myself had parted company 
forever!’ 

‘Livingstone. ”’ 

“There! That's his voice in the first draw- 
ing-room. Whenever he calls me ‘Living- 
stone,’ like that, with a final ‘e,’ he’s apt to feel 
seismic, cyclonic. Now, Twye—he must 
you puff several big puffs; understand? Unless 
he does, 1’m lost He’s so wonderfully keen. 
You must keep it up so that he’s convinced. 
Then you—you can lay it down.” 

‘‘And lay myself down beside it,’ 
Twyeffort. 

‘*Livingstone.’ The voice grew nearer. 
Twyeffort bad achieved two puffs, and turned 
paler by a shade. 

‘*Oh, it’s you, Uncle Ren?”’ called Laughton, 
in a sickly falsetto, meant to indicate delighted 
welcome. ‘‘Now, dear Twye,”’ he despairingly 
hissed, the next instant, ‘‘do assume a little 
more nonchalant posture. I—I mean as if you 
were enjoying it.” 

‘Enjoying it! Why, it’s killing me!”’ 

“Then don’t look as if rigor mortis had set 
in beforehand! Coming, Uncle Ren.”’ And 
with a dash toward the half-closed folding-doors 
of the dining-room, Laughton came full upon 
the tall form, lean visage and grizzled head of 
his kinsman. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer Laughton moved slowly 
from dimness into light. ‘*You’re back unex- 
pectedly soon,’’ piped his nephew, with a thin 
little cacchination. 


gi my ago, 


well? 


soul 


SEE 


moaned 


‘**Unexpectedly soon—yes = 
eo . x +. OF know my friend, Mr. 
Twyeffort. We. .a er had just fin 


said the other, sipping 


ash anywhere, 


dreadfully cold there in winter, isn’t it?’ 


was bad, though. 


afterward remembering this wild reply as 
particularly uncivil. 


shook it at the speaker 
my nerves, you know; I’ve never used that vile 


Laughton’s face. 
seat himself, he gave a decorous, strangled little 
cough, 
tired, he had best let the coffee be s¢ 
in his own room, and with a brief but civil 
to his nephew ’s guest, dis ippeared 


another minute 


COLLIER’S WI 


ished dinner H { el s fond of 
cigar, and lit one.’’ 
Twyeffort had risen He held his cigar 4 


iantly between two fingers of his left hand. His 


right he put out timidly toward the elde 
Laughton. 

The confirmed crank is sometimes also a ger 
tleman. This true of his 
who advanced and shook hands with him 

Twyeffort cast a forlorn look at Livvy 

“Pu, ’ the glance of the othe 
Bay. **And for God’s sake /Jook 
you liked it! Puff! puff!’ 

Twyeffort puffed twice more. While he did 
so he felt as if his entire stomach. ace 1 
by his recent dinner, were making a sort of sol 
emuly sickening revolution 

**Be seated pray be seated, Mr. Twveffort,”’ 
said the old gentleman, with icy courtesy: and 
the young man dropped rather bumpingly into 
his chair. 

‘About a year ago,’’ said Mr. Laughton 
ago as that? you t 
while dining here, that you disliked tobacco 
Have radically changed since 


was 


st emed t¢ 


more as 


mpaniec 


‘for was it so long ld me, 


your tastes so 
then?’’ 
Twyeffort again felt his eyes drawn to Liv 
vy’s. “Go on Puff! He suspects,’? came 


the silent message. 

Twyeffort puffed ‘*Yes, sir, I’ve 
somehow vot a liking for an occa—for 
casional cigar.’? Then a wild hope of re 
seized him. ‘‘But I—I’]] discontinue smok 
ing.”’ 

He laid the cigar on his plate. Mr. Laughton 
came forward in a second, however, and politely 
raised it, presenting it to him. Twyeffort took 
it with a great internal shiver. 

**By no means—by no means, Mr. Twyeffort,”’ 
said the master of the Immediately 
afterward he drew out his gold-rimmed glasses 
with a speed that his nephew had never before 
seen him exhibit in such an act, and soon Livvy 
became aware that his own side of the table 
was being sharply ransacked by the avuncular 
faze. 

‘*Woe to me if I’ve left a betraying speck of 
” thought the youth. 


again. 


house. 


“Did you find Boston pleasant?”’ he asked 
aloud, with an innocence dont accent (as Bal 
zac somewhere puts it) ed? tllustré un actew 

artes 3 Ec. no.”’ 

‘*You’ve been there a good deal, Twye. It’s 


‘**Dreadfully,’’ Twyeffort managed. He won- 


dered if he looked as green as he felt 


‘I suppose you dined on the train, uncle?’’ 


pursued Livvy, in the air, so to speak 


“Yes. Anexcellent dinner, too. That New 
England express can’t be beaten. The coffee 
[ see you’re having yours 
I do like a good cup of coffee after dinner.”’ 
Here Mr. Laughton turned toward Twyeffort. 
It doesn’t keep me awake as it does some old 


fellows of my age 


‘*No? How curious!”’ said poor Tw ye ffort, 


oue 
Mr. 


raised a gloved finger, and 


“lve taken care of 


Laughton 


excuse me—that pernicious weed Yes, 


upon my word, I believe I’ll sit right down here 
and tell William to bring me a cup.”’ 


“Do,” said Livvy. 
In the awful moment 


which followed, that 


‘*PDo”’ seemed to Twyeffort cruel enough for a 


‘aligula to have spoken it. 
But Livvy, freed from the maddening scrutiny 


of his own side of the table, tried by a switt 
grimace to assure Twyeffort that all danger had 
passed, and that he could now merely dally with 


his cigar. 


Twyeffort, however, misunderstood t 


> vrim- 


ace, and gave, desperately loyal in his m irtyr- 
dom, the largest puff he had given yet. 


Its bluish vapor drifted straight toward Mr 
Though seemingly about to 


said that perhaps, feeling somewhat 


rved him 


} 


As his footsteps receded, Twyeffort plunged 


the cigar into a goblet of water 


he gurgled, staggering to 


“Thank Heaven!’’ 


his feet. a“ [ couldn’t have gone on with it 


} 


Livvy darted to him. 


Then to William, who 


Yo 1 brick 


haa just 


friend’s uncle, 


(yet in h \ l I Mr 
Cwrvretfort’s 1 tre t N t W 
Dam, bring ind \ ef ten it 

Exterior ay 3 I rio! 
t brandy vi\ I Iw tl t I na 
But the 1 \ VV ied on his fi | 
vith a woebx f 

**Uncle Rer w through the whole thing a 
the time He accused 1 suddenly this mort 
ing, and I « ipsed l expected some | il 
punishment when the happy thought struck n 
of telling him about vour nobl elf-sact é 
and convincing him how badly you would fee 

**And did that ‘fetch’ him sked Twyeffort 
with grimness 

‘*He said that he perceived ur sufferin 
dear old chap, and that he pitied them Now 
do complet your splendid work, Twve, and 
and plead with him for me this evening! Ur 
Ren’s always liked you, vou know Do go! 

‘Confound your audacity,”’ growled Twy 
effort **And ynfound me if | iny ich 
thing! 

gut he did go, it recorded, and wit! 
mollifying results. Livvy wishes that hi 
may live to b hundred, but swears that when 
the family fortune comes to him ‘* Twye’’ shall 
be lavishly remembered At the same time le 
has had the insolence to hint that his friend 
will make some splendid comic-artistic capital 


out of the qe his 


ir epIso le 





Cwvreffort 


as ingratitude of the most revolting kind 
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All gold yellow i dafl 
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Of her light fingertips, the ne thrill 
\ melody, distinct and delicate 
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Of silver, fine 
Or some ile moonlit chain of linked pearls 
Which through the dark its k lin mfurl 
With mellow strean 
Of cadenced gleam 
It trails its milky beauty through the shad 
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\ my et 
Of harmor 
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Which swell and ebb 
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But what ull 
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Is th ‘ hich she doth my heart a 
Lon ighs, and low, despair 
With anguish fraught 
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elt pu i ted 
b pur I (na nt of some K 
1 obtained by this means is ¢g in 
1 recent numb if the ‘British Medica ll 
n ng Mr. Geor StoKkel Examinations of 
ie bacteriological conditions of affected parts 
before and ter treatment, show that oxygen 
has selective action in reference to micro 
organisms in the wounds, destroying some and 
ncouraging the vgrowth of others In all 
healthy ind rapidly healing wounds certail 
micro-organisms regarded as favorable to re 
very are found, while others are regarded as 
unfavorable micro-organisms Whatever may 
be tl connection between the organisms an l 
the state of a wound or sore, it seems to be es- 
tablished that when, in a wound treated by 
oxygen, healing is arrested or retarded, there 
is always a corresponding decrease of favorable 


} 


and 
If the strength of the oxygen bath be increased 
when this condition the character of the 
micro-organisms from the wound is entirely re- 
ersed. Oxygen evrowth 
micro-organisms characteristic healing 
with the result that a cure is rapidly 
A long and varied experience of the 
oxygen treatment led Mr. Stoker to con- 
clude that the method heals in less time than 
any other form of treatment, allays pain, forms 
a healthy new skin, and is far more e¢ onomical 
and less expensive than any other form of treat- 
ment, both as regards suffering and money. 


increase of unfavorable micro-organisms 


aATIses, 
thus encourages the 
of ot 
wounds, 
effe 


has 


\ meteor recently fell on Long Island, and 


the fact that the farmers went out to look for 
it was to me a source of sheer delight. Fora 
meteor, however tangible it may seem, has per- 
ished, as an individual object, the moment that 
it becomes visible. The friction it encounters 


in the atmosphere creates heat so great that it 
turns liquid, diffuses into vapor, and its remains 
are strewn in impalpable dust over an extent 
that may vary from ten to a hundred miles. 
Its existence apparent only in the brief 
ring which it is undergoing dissolution, 
ind we may congratulate ourselves on the cir- 
cumstance, Kor inasmuch 
hundred times swifter than bullets, and in view 
f the fact that the number of them which daily 
plunge into our atmosphere is to be reckoned by 
millions, solidity on their part would put life in- 
surance beyond the reach of any but a pluto 
On the moon, where there is no atmos- 
phere to convert them into vapor, the blows 
they give must be stupendous, and constitute a 
spectacle which it is better to imagine than to 
behold 

On the night of the 13th of November, 1866, 
swarms of them radiated for hours from a point 
in the constellation of Leo, pervaded the heavy 
ens and darted parallelly toward the earth where 
That spec- 
of modern 
me- 


Is 


space du 


as meteors are a 


ops t 
CTab. 


they dissolved in streaks of flame. 


recorded the grandest 
times. Astronomers 
teors is hurrying now toward the junction, and 
that three years hence we may expect a rep ti- 


tion of that glorious d splay 


tacle is 


as 


assert that a shoal of 





ago has 


It is a map 


\ scie work begun five 
ilready cost two million dollars. 
of the heavens in which the stars are to be defi- 
nitely located. As yet incomplete, it is estimated 
that when finished it will be composed of sec- 
tions sufficient to cover an area of two acres. 
The possibility of making such a map was 
rygested by the progress of photography, by 


ind that the camera could be 


years 











which it was fo 





made to retain that which telescopes could only 
infrequently intercept By this process the 
position of every star, up to the fourteenth 
m », will be shown as accurately as maps 
th represent locations of cities and seas 





nstitute 


about one third of 
those 


that are 


ber being 


init 


the total n 

which is about ten times the number th: 

be seen | t from one point, 
? 


by the naked eye, not 1 
but from every part ol the world. 


m \ 
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more there are no possibie caiculatior in eve 
surmise Chere are stars so remote that it takes 
their light thousands of years to reach us. 
here are stars so distant that before their light 


has reached us they have disappeared from 
9 Behind them there are other stars, othe 
systems, other suns and other worlds. Wher 
ve in its weariness, imagination would set a 
ind nfinitv begins and stretches throug! 
vable, incommensurate, eternal- 

\ \ yond 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS 
BY EDGAI ALTUS 


Yvette have been de] oht- 
t done her justice, though, 
which must please her all the more. It is just 
possible that the gentlemen who wrote hem 
were afraid of seeming Philistine and so praise 1 
her to the skies. She is praiseworthy—at Kos- 
ter and Bial’s, and would be at any other resort 
of the kind For, after all, it is not at such 


places that you look for high art. Then, too, 


THE criticisms of 
ful. They have n 


she knows how to dress, and, when she holds 
her tongue, there is nothing noticeably vulgar 
about her. In addition, her appearance has 


improved. She is better looking than she was 
a year ago, better satisfied with herself, it may 
All these things are very praiseworthy. 
But her songs Sunday-school, and her 
fashion of delivering them, while unique, is not 
of the home circle kind. It in them and 
through them and by them, however, that she 
When she attempts anything else she 


be, too 


are not 


IS 





shines. 
bores. 

The most surprising of French writers is 
Jean Richepin. He wrote a number of novels 
that don’t amount to a row of pins. Then, at 
the Porte Saint-Martin, he produced a_ play. 
The role of the hero was performed by him, the 
role of the heroine by Sarah Bernhardt. It 
said of that lady that in any new venture she 
is uncertain of success until she has succeeded 
in making the leading man fall in love with 
her. Be that as it may, into her toils Richepin 
fell. Presently Sarah appeared in another play 
with another leading man. Richepin, who had 
taken it all quite seriously, actually betook him- 
self to the wilderness—to the Sahara, which, 
when you come to consider it, was less eccentric 
than it first appears. There, presumably, he 
communed with himself, for, on his return to 
Paris, he brought a masterpiece under his arm, 
a volume of verse, perfect in technique, ample 
and splendid in rhythm, brimful of originality, 
but better provided with horrors than is Dante’s 
‘“‘Inferno.”? A feat of that kind presupposes 
What is more to the point, it takes 
genius to interpret what genius creates. One 
of those poems Yvette Guilbert recites. Now, 
fancy the Cherry sisters lecturing on cuneiform 
inscriptions and you will get a very clear idea 
of the result which she achieves. 

When this young person sings of the side 
scer +s of life, her eyes become more voluble, her 
gestures more talkative, her accent more rowdy, 
the twist ot her skirt more emphatic than any- 
thing which the French stage has provided yet. 
But when she attempts the tragic she is simply 
absurd. Last spring, at the Olympia, there 
was a little girl who sang in ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ and 
who took her off. What with one thing and 
another, personally I prefer that little girl. 
She tried to make you laugh; she succeeded; 
and that, I suppose, is what you go to a music- 
hall for. 

Apropos to the tragic, if you want to shudder 
let me recommend you to see Mr. Tree as Sven- 
gali. The interpretation which that gentleman 
gives to the role is enthralling, he hypnotizes 
not alone Trilby, but the house. There is cer- 
tainly no one in this country, and I know of no 
one in France, who could do it a fraction as well. 
He succeeds in effecting a perfect illusion; the 
actor is forgotten, or, rather, so realistic is his 
acting that he does not seem to be acting at all. 
[tis not Mr. Tree whom you have before you, 
if is Svengali in nerves and bile. 

In the third act, in the lobby of the concert 
hall in which Trilby sings, he is admirably 
seconded by Miss Rorke. I skimmed through 
the novel two years ago without entirely under- 
standing precisely what Du Maurier meant. 
Miss Rorke explained it tome. Her representa- 
tion of a subject under hypnotic suggestion was 


is 


genius. 


such good art that it was worth a journey to 
see. You could detect the subconsciousness 


which, without her knowledge, 
Svengali and distracting her. 

By way of bouquet Mr. Tree provided a rarity 
t—an original death, one which was 


was killing 


1 Stagecral 





logical, 1eatrical and new. It deserved the 
applause which it received But Mr. Tree pro- 
vided another surprise. He spoke in several 
lang French, in German, and in Ital- 
ian is is customary among English- 
mer Same accent He cave to each 
tong ‘ise pronunciation which it owns. 
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i detail Languages constitute 
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AAW THOANS? 
i VIT, SSOP, 
XVII 
READING AND MEMORY. 

THERE are two memories, one of facts and 
the other of feelings; the second of course exists 
by derivation from the first; certain facts im 
press your feelings, and so enter into the vital 
creation of your character. This, we may sup- 
pose, is the only memory that would survive in 
the other life, where practical results only are 
conserved. There would be no object in our 
remembering that our house stood on Fifth 
Avenue, or that we habitually began dinner 
with oysters on the half-shell. On the other 
hand, it would be essential to our personal iden- 
tity to recollect that we had been affected by 
the passions of love and hate. Such passions 
shape and give quality to the mind, which 
is the spiritual body. Although, therefore, the 
two memories play into each other, they are 

logically distinct. 

A good and clean memory is indispensable to 
a strong and good character. It is worth while, 
then, to train the memory and to provide it with 
wholesome food. The fact-memory should be 
watched, and unwholesome material kept away 
from it by exercise of the will and judgment— 
since it is itself destitute of these faculties. This 
being done, the feeling-memory will take care 
of itself, inasmuch as man lives in this world 
through the information given by his senses. 
Avoid contact and commerce with evil things, 
and your spirit will not be deformed with evil 
emotions. It is always within the limits of our 
will not to see or hear things offensive to us; a 
pure woman can sit in a brothel (if necessity 
should compel) and come out with the hem of 
her garment unpolluted: And, again, you may 
kneel in achurech and commune with hell. The 
body cannot control its surroundings, but the 
spirit can. 

The reflections which follow concern fact- 
memory, and when I say ‘‘memory”’ I mean 
the memory of facts, unless the contrary is 
specified. 

If I assert that we do not cultivate memory, 
an army of educators would arise to confute me. 
How do we get our schooling and carry on our 
profession? We ‘‘commit’’ the multiplication- 
table, the map, the Ten Commandments, our 
after-dinner speeches. There are even Profes- 
sors of Memory who teach you how to recall X 
by remembering Y and Z. There are men who 
recollect in categorical detail everything that 
they have done and said, and who keep them- 
selves in practice, as a rule, by pinning you 
down to listen to these reminiscences. If only 
they all had as edifying a tale to tell as he of 
the glittering eye, who stopped the wedding- 
guest and shot the albatross, there would be less 
ground for complaint. 

The main room for improvement is not in the 
amount of things remembered, but in their 
quality and pertinence. In this nineteenth cen- 
tury a great number of things are going on, 
and the means of communication and informa- 
tion are multiplied. Had we tongues to tell only 
of matters important, it would be well enough; 
if the hearers had ability or conscience to listen 
only to what concerned them, it would be much 
better. But nature establishes no limitations of 
this kind; the arrangement being that we should 
be free agents and not puppets. All grist comes 
to our mill, and if we accept it all as g1 
sequences ensue such as we behold all round us 
to-day. 

In the primitive age which we like to imagine, 
people lived isolated in families or small com 
munities; they had little interecommunication, 
and perforce minded their own affairs. Curi- 
osity was limited by simplicity of thought and 
habit, there was more intuition than variety of 
circumstance, the meaning of things was more 
observed than their outward show, and the 
heart dominated the eve. Fact was insignifi 
cant, but perception was profound, and so these 
people developed in the direction of character 
and individuality. The spirit is always insati- 
able, and when it bas little comparatively to 
distract it from contemplation, it finds its exe1 
cise and satisfaction in the latter. Give a man 





st, con- 





nothing to eat but bread and milk and fruit, and 
he will eat those only; set him down at 
ern city-restaurant table, and he 1s very 
try terrapin and cheese-cakes | upy s 
the same, but the food wherewith it as 


| 
itself m LN be healthy or otherwis 
We need 


ence between the new man and the prin 


I 


not suppose ny 


one as regards the native stuff with which life 
has to work: both are ‘‘negatives’’—to borrow 
the photographer’s word— to begin with But 
whereas the primitive man had, pract \ 
nothing 


os 


but good to deal with, the modern has 
good and evil in unlimited quantity, and, as we 
sadly know, 
palates than the good In other words, it is far 
more arduous to choose good out of bad than t 
be satisfied with good when there is nothir 


the evil is more appetizing to our 


else at hand, and it is this choice to which the 


advance of science and civilization constrains 
us. - We can no longer be innocent; we must Le 
virtuous, or the contrary; and in nothing 

we secure better foundation for virtue than 1 
the reform of the memory. Solomon says that 


the tongue 1s the unruly member; It may have 


been soin his time; butitis the memory to-day, 


ind it is twice as easy to hold your tongue as t 
keep a screen on your memory The one is 
physical act, the other a mental dispositior 

I dissent from the theory that the memory 
a thing bounded; that there can be a limit t 
the contents of the memory. Human memory 
cannot be infinite, yet no confines can be 
signed to it. The reason memory appears to 
vrow less retentive with age is that in the com 
mon routine of a man’s life he has, by the tin 
| 
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1e passes his meridian, seen and heard every 


class of thing that he is likely to see or hear; he 
has become familiar with the 
that, the mere species or 
influence on his attention. 
ously depends strictly upon attention—the er 

phasis with which our observation is attracted to 
a thing. Setting aside actual physical lesior 

if a man of a hundred comes in 
something unprecedented in his experience, h 

memory of it will be as sharp as that of a baby 
for its first spanking. But it is none the less 
true that the rendered sickly 
and torpid by deluging it with a vapid flood of 
base or meaningless details. Like 
the stomach when overwrought with promis 

ease to function—to act 
But restore norma 


ty pes, and atte1 
varieties have small 
Now, memory obvi 


contact with 


memory may be 


the walls of 


ous gluttony, if may 
upon what is brought to it 
conditions, and it will do its work once more 

An abused memory brings on 
flatulence. And this is the prevalent disease of 
our times. We do not realize it, and therefor 
fail to guard against the 
Every man and woman of 
memorandum book, and put down in it 
of things which they determine not to remem 
ber. ‘‘Here, and here, and there, let my 
[t may seem at first a hope 
less undertaking, but it is in truth easy, after 
little use. And you will find that in proportion 
as you shut off vain matters you will awake t 
a realm of pertinence hitherto unimagined. By 
ignoring the multitudinous letter you will appre 
hend the comprehensive spirit. We are creat 
ures of habit, truly; but there is no absolut 
necessity for our being creatures of bad habit 
exclusively, or mainly even. We can as well 
rise as sink, if we so resolve. 

The invention of the printing-press meant a 
vreat deal; it is one of the controlling facts 
our life. When Homer sang 


office was the memory of his auditors; his 


intellectu 


predisposing Causes 
us should take a 


the Kind 


eves 


or ears be closed i 








words were not set up in type, or cast In plates 
but they lived in human minds Had they beet 
unworthy or trivial words, they would not hays 
survived. In that day, there was no danger of 


a worthless author getting foothold in the world 
nobody would be at the pains to k ep his inepti 
tudes in mind. The re no more geniuses now 


than there were two thousand vears' back 
whether or not there are more fools, certain 


any fool can prolong the re 1 of his foll n 
print. Instead of being ged t n tl 
approval of his fellows, as of yore, a man now 
need consult nothing deeper than his pock 
book. He can be an author if be chooses, and, 
what at first sight would seem less likely, he car 
get people to read what he publishes \ 
Is put In a man's hands; he opens it, and reads 
If you put poise n, Ol ibbish, In a man’s dinner 
ere Is | Cll I J th if ne may re je if 
31 ince in a hundred tl 
+ +} , son 2 worth] s stuff that 





you offer his mind. H« 
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ery kind, i unt f chaff with a pos 
sible grai of wheat mewhere within it It 
could not be otherwis« certain amount. of 
space must be daily r yearly filled by t 


journalist or fic monger, and he must have 





recourse to what st 1 \ e within h 

reach No man, living a routine existence from 
day to day, can long supply anythir novel o1 
valuable from his own mind; he must adapt 
material already vathered by othe! or remodel 
stuff which he has already used in another 
shape In all but one case out of a thousand 
he would be incapable at his best of adding any 
thing of the slightest importance to the sum of 
our knowledge or the enlargement of our im 
agination But he has quired the faculty of 
adding word to word page to page ind he 
continues to do it be ise that his chosen 
means of livelihood He does not trouble him 
self as to what may be the moral or physi 

logical effect of this drivel upon ti re ide ill 
that preoecupies him is to couch his contribution 


in such form that the editor or the publisher 


may be induced to print it; and even that con 
dition is withdrawn in case he writes for the 
love of writing ind pays to have his book 


brought out. 

In the case of the journalist, to be sure, most 
of his product is or ought to be the bald record 
ing of observed icts But there are very few 
facts worth recording which come under jour 
nalistic notics rhe fact must be, from the 
newspaper point of that is, 
and this is 
almost invariably, are 
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happiness and well-doing; he ex] 
crime, misery, or strangeness. He can unde 
stand the latter without thinking; but the 


normal and lovely in life would involve for its 


first, adequate statement, and 
attention. But tbe dulled 
sensibilities of the hardened reader are incompe 
tent to furnish sympathy, and hi 
ly 


ce mprehension 


then, sympatheti 
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THE POET OF MARRIAGE 

THERE was an old-fashione d touch about 
Coventry Patmore; just enough to add to his 
picturesqueness, and restricted to his outward 
man and manuer His collar was not quite of 
the latest stvle, and he had an old-fashioned 
courtesy toward women, illuminated, however, 
with a delightful cordiality which was his own. 


He was exquisitely clean in all that appertained 
to his person, and his garments, if not in the 


latest Piccadilly mode, were always fresh and 
well-made His hands were long and white, 
und he used them gracefully; but in nothing 


that he did was the least approach to posing 


of any kind 


He was very jolly at the family dinner-table, 
and at similar functions, where there was more 
or less “company but Patmore was com 
pletely himself only when he was alone with 
» congenial companion. There was a little 


tudy downstairs, on the left as you entered 
the front door; a room about fifteen feet long 
by nine wide, 


papered with a most comforting 
sage green paper, with lines of gold in it; a 


few books (very few, and those largely of a re- 
ligious stamp), and a few pictures, chietly ad- 

ttographs of paintings by Michelan- 
velo; LT remember one of the Temptation in the 
Garden of Eden, which we both delighted in 
immeasurably No man | have known had a 


truer eye for art, in whatever mode of expres 


mirable ph 


sion, than this poet; and I[ got no little educa- 
tion in communing with him in that direction. 
Here, in this dim, grateful, pure little room 


we would sit; only he would never sit still long, 
but would be up on his legs, stalking to and fro, 
talking. laughing, moving his arms and hands, 
relating anecdotes with the fervor and vividness 
of an Oriental Improvisatore, or evolving views 


on the profoundest problems of life. His mood 
seemed to change quickly; but I should rather 
compare him with translucent water; you could 
either look at the rainbow bubbles floating on 
the surface, or you could send your eye beneath, 
und discern the lovely seaweeds and mysterious 


forms of life that harbored there. 

[ can see him now, in his black velvet loung- 
ing jacket, and his pearl gray trousers, and his 
big snow white, turn-over collar, and his neck- 
scarf, which was always of some pleasant color, 
though never “‘loud’’; and his sparkling eyes; 
standing before the fire, with a long pipe in his 
mouth, or out of it more often, and used asa 
wand to conjure up pictures of the past, or 
imaginings of the future. Patmore smoked a 
good deal, and he was particular always to 
smoke genuine Turkish Latakia, the dark kind; 
which could at that time be got in only one shop 
in London It may have been that the tobacco 
was really the best in the world; but I am sure 
at all events that none I have smoked before 
or since had quite the flavor that Patmore’s 
Latakia had, when smoked in that little study 
if his. We used to talk philosophically about 
smoking, as well as of other things; and really 
the poet did not know much about it, after all. 
| had the pleasure of instructing him in the art 
of pipe-smoking, and clearing up for him a 
mystery by which he had long been perplexed. 
Why was it, he wondered, that a pipe lasted 


but so shorta time? He had his favorite brand 


of pipe, as well as of tobacco; a long-stemmed 
brier or cherry, very sweet in the mouth; but 
he had to geta fresh one every week or so, be- 
cause the old one got burned out. How was it 
that other smokers kept their pipes so long? = | 
explained to him that the reason his pipes 


burned out was because he smoked one pipe 
fter another so fast that the 


ful of tobacco 

wood had no time to recover and harden; if he 
would run two pipes at once, smoking one while 
the other was cooling off, all would be well 
He hail d this as great discovery, and at once 
put the plan to the test, with satisfactory re- 


~ ilts 


Often, when the weather permitted, we would 


leave the study and go walking. Patmore had 
" ng springy stride, and never got tired, so 

ng as the mental conditions were favorable. 
We would mount to the downs by a steep wind- 
ing path that tested the lungs, and emerge after 
tifteen minutes’ climb on the breezy summit, 
overlooking the misty Channel, with its eur 


1d shipping 


rents, its pallid coasts, its clouds an 
‘ f ld enswathe 


Sometimes soft spring tog wou 


the world, and we would get occasional glimpses 
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only of our surroundings, as we followed the 
narrow path along the awful brink of the preci- 
pice. The downs undulate like the surface of 
the ocean when a ground swellison; and flocks 
of sheep feed in the hollows. One day, as we 
tramped along, talking poetry and mysticism, 
a sound as of fairy bells arose softly, seeming 
to come from all around us; we could see noth- 
ing further than a few rods away, for the white 
fog was blowing in from the sea, and drifting 
over the short turf. Anything more like eltin 
music I never heard; and it rose and fell, some- 
times almost losing itself in the impalpable veil, 
and then again sounding forth clear and close 
at hand. For a time I knew not what it was; 
and Patmore, smiling, would not tell me. Then, 
with a dip of the path, we came in view of the 
level backs and nibbling heads of a group of 
pluinp sheep, each with a bell round its neck. 
It was they who made the fairy music, and the 
dying away and loudening was caused by the 
inequalities of the ground, which now shut off 
the sound, and now let it swell forth again. 

Patmore believed in fairyland, and in all 
kinds of mysteries. During the silly season 
one of the hewspapers published a series of let- 
ters on the subject of levitation, and I called 
his attention to them. They were based upon 
the common subjective experience, frequent in 
childhood, and sometimes persisting late in life, 
of being lifted in the air, and floating’ along in 
an easy horizontal position. It belongs to the 
dreams of childhood, but children do not al- 
ways distinguish between dream and reality, 
and therefore most children believe that the ex- 
perience is an actuality. Patmore and I both 
had had it; but he maintained that it was a 
fact of physical occurrence. ‘‘Sometimes,’’ he 
said, ‘‘when I’ve been walking over the moors 
in Scotland, and feeling full of vigor and vital- 
ity, I have run forward and sprung into the 
air, and been carried along a little above the 
surface of the ground for many yards, without 
the least exertion.’? His theory was that in 
certain mental states the body lost its weight, 
or became charged with negative gravity, as 
Mr. Stockton would say, and could then be 
lifted aloft by a mere fiat of the will. This was 
no flight of fancy on his part, but a serious con- 
viction. It may be true for aught I can adduce 
to the contrary. But during our rambles the 
phenomenon never happened to take place. 

Hypnotism was at that time beginning the 
resurrection which it has so fully accomplished 
since. It turned out that Patmore possessed 
hypnotic power, though for a good many years 
he had never exercised it. For, one evening, 
when his brother was staying with him, the 
subject had come up, and the brother proposed 
that Patmore should try to hypnotize him. The 
poet consented, placed his brother in a chair, 
and set to work making passes; but after 
twenty minutes no result seemed to follow, 
and he gave up the attempt. His _ brother, 
however, made no reply to Patmore’s remark, 
and upon examination he was found to be 
deeply entranced. All efforts to waken him 
were unavailing; and when Patmore was hast- 
ening off to get assistance, his brother, to his 
horror, arose corpse-like and followed him like 
ashadow. Every gesture which Patmore made 
the brother faithfully repeated; he had become 
Patmore’s double, and it was impossible to 
shake him off. The ghastly and unnatural 
aspect of the human automaton filled Pat- 
more’s soul with anguish, and he saw him- 
self, in instant vision, forever pursued by this 
dead-alive brother, reproducing his every act 
with the fidelity of a reflection in a mirror. At 
length aman of medicine arrived, and explained 
to Patmore the familiar means of arousing hyp- 
notized persons; but the trance had by this time 
lasted so long that it was only after long labor 
that the sleeper responded to the summons, and 
speculation slowly dawned in his eyes once 
more. He was of course quite unconscious of 
the turmoil he had occasioned; but Patmore 
had had enough of it, and never again per 
mitted himself to use his magical faculty. 

He had a horror of coincidences. He told 
me a moving tale of how he was walking down 
the Strand in London one day, when he met a 
marketwoman in a lilac gingham dress, with 
a basketful of walnuts on her head. As she 
passed him, one of the nuts fell from the basket, 
struck the toe of his left boot, and was kicked 
by the movement of his foot into the gutter. 
There was nothing alarming in that. But half 
an hour later, as he was returning along the 
same street, he again met a marketwoman 


(not the same one, however) in a purple ging 
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ham, with a basketful of nuts on her head. As 
she passed him, one of the nuts fell out, struck 
the toe of his boot, precisely as the first had 
done, and, like it, was kicked into the gutter. 
Then Patmore’s soul was shaken to its center; 
‘‘for,’’ quoth he, ‘‘if the thing had happened 
a third time—and why shouldn’t it?—nothing 
could have prevented me from going mad.”’ 

His humorous perception lightened every- 
thing he touched; and the cold surprise of 
some of his friends when he announced his 
adhesion to the Catholic faith had often caused 
him amusement. Apropos, he told a story il- 
lustrative of the general attitude of the stub- 
born English mind toward the Papacy. A 
menagerie visited a small country town, where 
dwelt peasants of the type which Thomas Hardy 
has made familiar tous. The long procession 
of animals defiled along the village street, while 
the amazed populace assembled to gaze and 
speculate. Among them was a venerable sage, 
who had lived there since the days of George 
[II., and was reputed to know everything; and 
to him they applied to tell the names of the va- 
rious strange beasts. He responded with more 
or less success, until a pair of camels came 
along. ‘‘And what be they, Feyther Will’um?”’ 
demanded the insatiable villagers. Feyther 
Will’um scratched his white head; he was 
secretly at a loss; but he made a desperate 
effort to maintain his omniscient reputation. 
‘“Why, ah ain’t sure as ah rightly knoa; but 
ah do believe they be a pair o’ they dinged 
Papists.”’ 

Patmore, in my opinion, was of the true 
poetic breed; one of the finest writers in the 
English language. But after the popularity of 
his first poems, he lost ground with the com- 
mon reader; his mystic poetry was too abstruse 
for ordinary comprehension. There can be no 
doubt that it was conceived in a loftier spirit 
than the first, and was matchless in music and 
workmanship; but the British Public didn’t 
care for it. It touched no popular chord in 
their hearts. The sale of his later books was 
small, and though his private means absolved 
him from any dependence on his pen, this. fact 
saddened him. He was a man who dearly 
loved comprehension and approbation, not from 
any motive of vanity, but because he loved to 
feel that the true vision which had come to him 
should be perceived also by another soul. It is 
for this that poets write. His genius was at 
once so simple and so original that perhaps his 
audience will never be very large at any one 
time. I should suppose that he would find 
more to understand him in this country than 
at home; we are nearer the spirit of things in 
America than they are abroad, though they 
may surpass us in general culture, which may 
be quite opposed to spirituality. Be that as it 
may, his work in this world is done, and I trust 
some competent critic, if such there be still sur- 
Viving in these times, will take up his book and 
tell us what it is. Had there been another poet 
living like himself, Patmore would have been 
the man I should have picked out to interpret 
him; and perhaps none but he liad the insight 
and the faculty to write his own epitaph. Un- 
fortunately for us, he has not done it. 

-e~< 


CLASSIC ST. PAUL. 


THE city of St. Paul, Minnesota, is about to 
introduce an entirely new and welcome feature 
in ice palaces, for its ‘‘frozen architecture’’ this 
winter is to be a duplication, in size as well as 
in design, of the famous temple of the Parthe- 
non. Ice palaces of the past, whether in our 
Northern States or in Canada, have been re- 
markable principally for size and ugliness; 
most of them have been as fantastic and un- 
sightly as the dream of a scene-painter’s ap- 
prentice. It is to be hoped that St. Paul’s ex- 
ample will be followed by other cities which 
indulge in winter carnivals, for many of the 
world’s historic buildings may be reproduced 
in ice at small expense; such spectacles edu- 
cate while they please, and perhaps their edu- 
catory influence may extend to some of the al- 
leged architects who are defacing portions of 
the land with great public buildings which are 
eye-sores, even to persons who cannot specify 
their defects. 

a el 
“Go, wiser thou! and in thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence.’’—POPE 
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re bra . ext H rs will fa thick and fa fa permanent cam Lhe ¢ e ola new gun for the 
read r nts lr) House of Lor irmyv, as well as ot! mil nipre ments sp nol 
} , } ory l by a er of me ers from the for a long time, caused a ! ensation 
er Chat I nd othe notal out I I hie Great damage was done \ther by the overflow 
feet vner of ¢ eden, Mr. W n Waldorf Aste t ing of the Illvsu \ ! nication between Pirzu 
lw ” Oo raised ft the peerage I $ ind thens was interrupt 
‘ \ ? ’ t I t na I Vay 1 fal ] 
he Count of Flanders, brother of King Leopold of 
( t B il, the ’ overnment in Britis Be um, and his son, Prince Albert. have been the ol 
t ‘ lia. is one of the reatest educational centers in the’ jects of a very hostile manifestation at Dolh on the 
’ The fift the | h-speakir Peestios of f ‘ | t] , TY} 
| I frontier o yermany ere they were ri The 
n-Cl tian na ( nd | peasant would not permit the beaters to follow the 
! ( int of Flanders So t hunting was g n up for 
. The M er nd Ava has accepted the the day 
pre v of formed in Londo President Fel Faure’s visit to St. Petersburg is 
, x X Jt e. ‘ , la ts obje much talked of in Lond ind Paris. If the President 
: a t of ntly nicable relati« goes to St. Petersburg he will return to France by way 
| tween | Engla I laws of England are of London, and will visit the Queen, at Osborne Castle 
wr ! N Fret ! the Queen at her ! Isle of Wight. on her M { nvitatior 
nat } I since t Nor ! ! 
Sarah Bernhardt created great sensation at tli 
‘ 1 r : Renaissance Theater, Paris, where she played the prit 
, r . 1 1 
ex-S Turad \ ipal réle in De Musset Lore! cio The Duke 
4 ) ~ ei " I] ; } > 
r Abd 1a iii SO! ad’ Aumale nd the Grandduke \lexi of Ru 4, COI 
, ‘ } S \ \ ‘ i great flutt ! itulated her after tl erformance She request 
; ( ’ \ ~ t fror tl (it r them t be seated. o } t Diu Aumale gallantl 
\ \ f the ‘ replied lam real ry but Il can remain stat 
' an t of | 7 f 
? 1 Teriy fy sett | ne i! 
1 I t PD ‘ . 7 } } 
: é In Par elv, 3 ! i le Lesseps, of the Thi 
; ng See: ; tee! Regiment ( rs, fought luel with M 
Py f Seventeenth Regiment of t 
i W ] 
Line The latter w er’ y wounded, and w 
, 
| I ! l i taken to ] pit ‘ i dying condition 
Por S the ‘ 
B Frédeéricks v attaché to the Russia a 
e sx ‘ Crete . , Me 
? te E1 USS Paris i ed to St. Petersburg ae 
arte Wate Oe it a he v | yhrenheim as Russian d 
. . | scons n Par : 
4 ; i ? ’ | f ’ } 1 - . I 
( nor for t elar . } Th funera fe ( Moltk : 
ot i\ el AY ter | } | + k 
» I r ! } n the ¢ » i l iry f. 
: i 
| { ! f t ' tl rs W it rs 
( ; tine nat o the D ( n Paris wer ir 4 
2 ma t er. Ge issad M 
\ t [ Ir H t ret M r r For é 
‘ I : Valdemar D ( ! ‘ 
a ; © Russia ae ry hi Pres ind many mé rs 
{1 | l . I Che count’s s el " | 
v Sim i t 4 rs aa DD Ror ‘ ; Ar l n belle 
( K , i I | t 1 i i 
MI , j \ ] } © Sé i i el! ber of packages at 
: ‘ the ( N Paris gy copies of mal g 
sanched by | \ Napole This ma ‘ 
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| D » | P i part rit nnouncing that t E 
: : : \ hit | vi be »blig tk 
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connection with the Hamburg dock stril 
tev. John C. ( | 
man who knew hin 
lows of this remarkal ( i ig tol 
Born at Foleshill, in Warwick 








|} April 15, 1856, he was trained among 

church people In 1870 his family mov 

to Birmingham There he came under 
— the influence of Thomas Laundy, a godly 


Quaker, who conducted Cross Street Bibl 


home. Two years ago he and I \ 


| liscussing vital questions of religior “His 
attitude toward the churches was still 

. that of an opponent, but his love t th 

Divine Christ was clearly expressed. He 

DO YOU saw plainly that the labor movement 
must ultimately fail unless it has a tirmer 





foundation than that of a desire } 
creased wages The social reconstructior 


for which he was working could only be 


WANT IT? 


You can get it in the Womankind 
word contest. How many English 
words can you form from the nine let- 
ters in “WoOMANKIND ?” t's easy. 

Every contestant wins a prize. 

2 Coiumbia Bicycles, Price $100 each. 

1 Cleveland Bicycle, Price $100. 

1 Gladiator Bicycle, Price $100 

1 Business College Scholarship, $100. 

1 Kodak, 

1 Silver Tea Pot, $25. 

1 Set Amer. Ency. Brittanica, $30. 

1 Webster's Inter’! Dictionary, $10. 
And more than 800 other prizes. Con- 
test closes Jan. 20, 1897. Send today 
for free sample copy of Womankind 
containing full particulars. Address, 

WOMANKIND, Springfield, Ohio. 


Remember Every Contestant gets a 


based upon religious and economic prin 


ciples 


COVENTRY PATMORI 


Mr. Coventry Patmore, the 
poet and essayist, died at Lymington, 
England, November 26 He was born at 
Woodford, in Essex, on July 23, 1823 
His father, Peter George Patmore, the 
son of a silversmith, had forsaken trade 
for literature, and Hazlitt’s ‘Liber Am 
oris’’ originally existed in the shape of 
letters addressed to him. Young Coventry 
Patmore’s education was chiefly cor 
ducted by his father. His intention of 
entering the Church was frustrated partly 
by his father’s inability to procure him a 
University education, partly by doubts 
respecting ‘the Church of En gland’s eccle 


3 siastical position. In 1844 he published a 
volume of poems on subjects taken from 
modern life. Their uncouthness and oc 
casional triviality incurred the ridicule of 


Blackwood,”’ but their originality and 
Lotspeo- 


eminent 









singular intensity in natural description 
attracted the notice of Lord Houghton, 
who obtained for Patmore in 1846 an as 
sistant librarianship in the British Mu 
seum. 

\s a prose writer-and as a critic of the 
arts, and also as the maker of aphorisms 
that go to the heart of things in philosophy 
and religion, he leaves several volumes to 
secure his name as a bold and subtl 
thinker: “Principles in Art,’ Rel 
Poetz,’’ and ‘“‘Rod, Root, and Flower.” 
e (s poet and as essayist he will be judged 
© by posterity, whom he boasted that he 
1t dear. had respected by publishing nothing that 


violated his own sensitive artistic con 


ple think 





sclence. 


RAILWAY UNDER WATER 

The electric railway for passenger traftic 
recently completed in England along the 
seacoast between Brighton and Rotting 
a dean, a distance of four miles, is a design 

ot 1eC]1 Sense in some respects novel and original, the 
“ ° line being exposed to the action of the sea 

as well as of the winds, both occasionally 
rough on that coast, and being — reed 
at high tide, and thereby liable to the de 
positing of sand and seaweed, th wt aga an 
however, be easily removed. Two parall 
lines of rails, each line forming sin 
gle railway of two feet eight and one- 
half inches gauge, are laid with a space 
of eighteen feet between them, togethe 
supporting not a train of cars, but a broad 
car standing upon a steel frame, twenty 
four feet high, with four legs or cylin 
drical pillars of hollow steel, resting upon 
bogies, which run in front of the car and 
inthe rear. The railway, which is nearly 
level, its steepest gradient being one in 


It is,in the 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ALEXANDER SALVINI. 


\LEXANDER SALVINI, actor, and son of 
the celebrated Italian tragedian Tomasso 
Salvini, died at Florence, Italy, December 
15. He was well known to New York 
theatergoers ~ ag past ten years. He 
played with A. M. Palmer’s company at 
the Madison eae for several seasons, 
and one of his most notable successes was 
scored in ‘‘Jim the Penman.’* About six 
vears ago young Salvini started out as a 4 
star. and until last season he had always | three hundred, is laid upon blocks of con- 
proved a fairly successful attraction out- | crete mortised into the rock, at som 
side of New York. D’Artagnan, in ‘The | depth below high tide, but is visib 
Three Guardsmen,”’ was considered to be | low tide, when it may be cleared of sand 
his finest part. He was a handsome fel- | 0 Other marine deposit. Overhead 1s 
low and had inherited something of his | Stretched a long wire rope, connect 
father’s fire. but like other clever sons of | With the landing-stage Ss at ear h end of the 
brilliant fathers. under another name his | line, where electricity is generated by the 
chances of success would have proved | @pparatus at the working stations. This 
greater. A company had been engaged | Tope. being in contact with tw 
tosupport him in this country this season, wheels held up against it at the top of con 
but owing to his illness, which was known | ducting-rods upon the traveling car, gives 
to he hopeless as early as last September, off continually the ¢ lectric current, which 
all engagements had to be canceled down from the car through the 
supporting 











passing 
hollow cvlinder-legs of the 
frame, supplies motor power to the dri 
ing-wheels and to the brakes: the cat 
indeed, 
of electric force 
the generating stati 


AN ENGLISH LABOR LEADER. 
Tom Mann, the noted labor leader, has 
come prominently before the public in 


contains at each side a reservoir 
coustantly kept up from 
ms through the wire 























% > rope overhead The experimental trip 
@ Don’t simply blacken your stove— *® | was recently performed in_ thirty-five 
e@ burnish it. ®) minutes without accident or st 
ic) = 
: * “< = ‘ 
; © MISS MATHILDE BLIND 
° —the brilliant biack— §} | Miss Mathilde Blind, who, after a pr 
ic) STOVE @ | longed period of declining health, dic 
@ ® | quite suddenly on November h 
$ POLISH $ achieved no common distinctior i 
2 does both. ® poetess, nove list. and biogr ipher Bort 
e A few rubs e at Mannheim on March 2 he wel 
e brings a * as a refugee to Engl 
e brightgloss. @ |“. ° a : » 
—~ ® | with her mother ands 
® | been invol 1 in th I 
edartees. a 140 
Sold Everywhere, 3 Her strength of feelin part ul 
SPSS SOSSSSSSPSOSLSL® | shown in ty eloquent and | rf 


class Here Tom Mann found a spiri —_ 
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‘yeni LOCA AL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S.A 
M eae AGENTS! Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hale Preparations 
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ENR Uh m E ’ y 
We Offer 81,000 FOR} AILURE on PHE SLIGHTEST INJURY oy EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED, 











poems. ‘““The Prophecy of St. Oran” (1881) { THE NEW CHINESE MINISTEI 
ind ‘‘The Heather on Fire ISS6 Her . Yu, the pr nt Chir Minister 
lvrical gift went on augmentir ill her | te 4 intry. | Be . i ti 
life, some of the tinest instar ippearing | , t tomary period, and the 
in her latest volume Birds of Passage fore was expecting a chan 
published only last year \s a novelist It i tated at the Chinese Legation in 
she will be remembered by Tarantella Washington that Wu Ting Fan, 
a romance of thrilling interest; and as a | gucceeds Yang Yu. is about fifty or 
biographer by the excellent memoir ot | five veal f ave He has spent consider 
George Eliot and Madame Roland, con-} able’ time in England. where he studied 
tributed to My Ingram's Eminent | Jaw and w idmitted as a barrister Hy 
Women” Series had previously been educated at Hon 
Kon her English institutions ar 
iS . , , rominent, and wher returned to China 
THE NEW MONITOR i t at Hor Kor vhere he acted 
The powerful, low freeboard, doubl police n istrate He has been in the 
turreted monitor ‘‘Puritan’’ was — lin | ser he Chir ( rnment for the 
commission December 10, in the Brooklyn | past year iSSISU mong other 
Navy Yard. The proceeding, which was | @ut nh negotiatit ! Japan ou 
brief, though formal, was witnessed by a | 2 t treaty i iso a Government 
crowd of visitors, who stood on the wharf | director of the railroad from Tien Tsen 
and admiringly commented upon the | now ll irse Of nstruction 
formidable monitor and her lines and Lo Sengle, the new Minister to England 
dimensions. which show great strength, | has fot me time past acted in the ca 
Che band of the ‘‘Vermont’’ took posi- | pacity of privat cretary to Viceroy Li 
tion well aft‘on the quarter-deck, and two | Hung Chai ind was with that dignitary 
quartermasters stood by the halyards, | on his recent tour of America and Eu 
ready to hoist the flag and the commis rope 
sion pennant. When the signal was given 
the bugler sounded colors, the drums were RUSSIA TO ENTER CHINA 
rolled, and as the flag was slow ly hoisted late mail ad es from China state 
the officers and men saluted. The band | gat the Ru n ¢ ernment has secured 
played “The Star Spangled Banner.’ nerm mn from China to extend thi 


Captain F. J. Higginson, of the Brook- | Giperian J rthern Man 





ilroad through Ne 


lyn Navy Yard, then turning to Captain | ¢huria and also, in case of war, to ha 
John R. Bartlett, said Captain, the | possession of a warm water-post on Ch 
‘Puritan’ is now in comn ission ind I turn nese territory These important conce 
her over to your command He then | ci, t is set forth in the articles 


shook hands with the captain and wished | ,oreement. are made in consideration of 
him success. Captain Bartlett then read | p i's friendship to China in the settle 


his orders from the Secretary of the Navy. | ment of th China-Japan war, in wl 


es ee es ect Frank | Settlement Russia prevented Japan fro: 
ssistant ay onstructo I te] . 

\s istant Naval Const tor rank " possession of Manchuria. 

Hibbs said that the ‘‘Puritan’’ was in fine 





condition, and the officers and men spoke 
in the highest terms of their quarters 


The monitor will carry two hundred offi 





LAUGHING CAMERA. (OC, 





cers and men, It is not thought probable wr 
that she will leave the yard on her trial | ™ 
ev ’ 

trip before the middle of January at Amera contains tw 
lens atherette case 
et : . 
eis of . . 
one a 


SENATOR ARAGO 


M. Emmanuel Arago, eldest son of the 
eminent astronomer and Member of the 
French Senate, died November 26 at the 
age of eighty-four He had been in publie 
life for tifty years. On the collapse ol the 
Empire he became a member of the Pro 
visional Government as Minister of Jus 


pont H., INGERSOLL & BRO., 


58, 65 ¢ ey St., de » 2 





THE ORIGINAL 


~ Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. —Set ‘ 
Beeman is on each 


tice As Minister of the Interior he name 
ardently supported Thiers alike against ans 
Radicals and Reactionaries, and, after his | The Perfection of 


Chewing Gum 


reat friend’s death, co-operated in the 


election of his old fellow-combatant 
Grévy, who in 1880, shortly afte | 
accession to the Presidency ippointed 


him to the Berne Embassy \rago held 
that post till April, 1894. He perhaps 
too obstinately defended French interest 


against certain legitimate demands of t 


Swiss Confederation As the deadlock | 16 oz. to 1 Ib. old, Silver or Curreney boys the 
threatened to la Sater haem’ 


ment recalled At 0 a? h * i a over ‘ U. 5. Standard ee Aare sys 





nat ac 
Pepsin. Chewing Cums 















wach vay Fal : han Wholesale prices. viz 
it was his belief in his ress Dblance t Pinnos, Cider Mills, 
Louis XVI., and to the last his gait. hi - wy tenn 


wav of holdir h head, and his styie ol 


Dump Carts 











wearing his hair showed that idea to be ir Wire Veace” 
his mind. He was a man who had n Clothing de 
er SCALES. 

ener en amor ! politi il ating 

nen One f } sughter is m ¢ jcago, TLL 
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VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITy 
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COLLIER’S 


Has a 
Hunting Story 


in it. 
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TO YOU where your OUTING next year. 
READ na GET READY NOW -—-Go THEW. 
NORTHERN PACIF IC RAILWAY ee 
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SINGLE TAX 


National Single Taxer 


Y07 Sykes Block, Minn 
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IMP ROV ED EL AST 1¢ TRUSS CO. 
820 Broadway, Cor. 12th St., New York. 
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make Crayon Portraits in spare hours at 
opsright ed method Ly — 
urnished 


“EARN $8 TO S16 AWEEK. = ia 
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GRIPP, German Artist, Tyro 
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THINGS 
to make the 
THOUGHTLESS 
think. 











THAT THE RIDER 


of a 


Keating Bicycle 


enjoys his trips more than other riders 
BECAUSE 

His wheel is lighter. 

The long chain gives easy move- 





| 
| 
The polish of the bearings aids that | 


ment. 
glide — that easy glide — that 
pleases. 


CATALOGUE 4c. IN STAMPS. 


KEATING WHEEL CO., | || 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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UNION PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


It was the Route in ’49! 
It is the Route To-day, and 
Will be for All Time to Come 





Fastest and Finest Train in the West 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED RUNS 
EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK 


The Only Train West of Missouri River With 
Buffet Smoking and Library Cars 


\3 days from Chicago t toCalifornia 
1 2', days from [lissouri River | : . 


call or address 
Lomax, Gen 


For tickets ¢ oh: information 
ific agent, or E. L. 


icket Age ent. Graahis. Neb. 
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us with your name and address 
—ve will send you this beauti- 
1 gold finished watch, by ex- 
pao be examination. Youex- 
amine it at theexpress office;and 
if you think it a bargain pay our 
sample price $2.75 and express 
charges and it is yours. Itismag- 
nificently engraved and equal 
inappearance to agenuine Solid 
Gold wateh, A guarartee and 
beautiful gold plate chain and 
charm sent free with every 
watch,write today,this maynot 
- — again; mention whether 
want gents’ or ladies’ size 


me. 
IMPORTI 
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Acme 
Toilet 
Soap 





stands unequalled. 


Those who use it once 


will have no other. 


is sold Druggists | 


It 
every where. | 


| OPIUM Es: DRUNKENNESS | 


dtu 10to 20 Days. No Pay till 
Cured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS, LEBANON, OHIO, 


Try it by 





$5.00 IN COLD. 


, «sscented to any person sending Five Sub 
scriptions to 





The GREAT DEMOCRATIC WEEKLY 
of New York. 


Containing timely, interesting matter relative 
to subjects 


POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL and 
HUMOROUS, 


Subscription, postpaid, $4.00 a year. 
SEND 95c. | For sample copy and beautiful 
* souvenir book with photo- 
engravings and signatures of prominent Demo- 
cratic statesmen, or history of Tammany Hall. 


TAMMANY TIMES Co., 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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